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HE first work in a new 
3 country is necessarily that 
of building up the physi- 
cal surroundings. There 
must be a long period of 
this constructive formation 
before the arts of adorn- 
ment can be thought of; 
consequently the art of 
painting commenced its 
existence in America a 


short time only previous 


to the Revolutionary War. 
And in that period, too, it 
was exclusively in the di- 
rection of portraiture that 
it received attention and 
encouragement. In this 
form art primarily mani- 
fests itself more as a busi- 
ness than asa gratification 
ot the aesthetic sense. 

But, although such work as _ has 
come down to us from the Colonial 
period is not the evidence of the culti- 
vation of art, properly so called, yet it 
is an interesting evidence of the germ 
of the idea, and also furnishes an 
interesting mass of valuable historical 
documents. The first who practiced 
painting here were, of course, painters 
from abroad, who came generally for a 
limited sojourn, in the hope of shortly 
returning with a goodly reward for 
their labors. 

A few portrait painters have left 
here traces of their vocation previous 
to the year 1700; but such evidences 
are too vague to be successfully 
examined or to deserve notice; and 
fifteen years after that date the studio 


find artistic paraphernalia of a Scotch 
painter established at Perth Amboy 
was regarded as a marvel as great as 
would have been the cabinet of an 
astrologer. The arrival. of this artist 
Watson and the coming of Smybert, 
also Scotch—who brought with him the 
copy of a painting by Vandyke, which 
gave to Copley, Trumbull, and Allston 
their first ideas of the possibilities of 
perfection of color and style—was the 
first impulse given to pictorial art in 
America. later on, there came over 
to plant among us the seeds of artistic 
culture Wollaston, Hesselius, who set- 
tled in Annapolis, and who was Peale’s 
first teacher ; Alexander, who settled 
at Charleston, S. C., and who was first 
the instructor of Gilbert Stuart, Ram- 
age, Coram, and others, among whom 
we must not neglect to mention Robert 
Edge Pine, an Englishman, who 
brought to Philadelphia the first cast 
from the antique that was seen in 
America. The morals of the Quaker 
City were protected from contamina- 
tion by the sight of this cast of the 
Venus de Medici, by its being securely 
imprisoned in a sort of sentry box, and 
only few were the chosen friends to 
whom he ventured to display this, at 
that time, unique marvel of art. 

This anecdote illustrates the mechan- 
ical difficulties of the spread of art over 
that of literature. A copy of a statue, 
expensive, bulky, and fragile, would 
naturally be much more slow to cross 
the ocean to a wild and unsettled 
country than books, which were not 
subject to such danger of destruction 
and which were comparatively inex- 
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pensive and easily procured, And as 
to specimens of the art of painting or 
copies even of them—more expensive 
and requiring for each example the 
separate labor of an artistic intelli- 
gence—a much longer time would 
naturally elapse before such would 
arrive with their artistic revelations. 

Earle, Fulton, Dunlap, Williams and 
Wright were among the first to feel 
the artistic impulse given by the visits 
of these foreign artists. Crude and 
unsatisfactory as is much of their 
work, their delineations of the men of 
their day are the unique historical doc- 
uments, pictorial in character, of many 
an interesting personage. Jarvis and 


Vanderlyn, together with Malbone, 
now became known to fame as painters ; 
and Edwin, Lawson and Anderson 
arose as engravers, reproducing such 
few subjects, mostly portraits, as were 
then in popular demand. Allston, 
Copley, Trumbull, West and Stuart 
rapidly established America on a con- 
spicuous footing in art. In a very 
short period these artists, having had no 
worthy antecedents in their own 
country, were established abroad, 
honored practitioners in their art. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Chalmers, and 
Macaulay were portrayed by American 
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Painted by Francis C. Jones. 


artists, and Benjamin West was Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy in London. 

Fortunately the greatness of Wash- 
ington’s glory was sufficient to tempt 
Houdon, one of the most renowned 
sculptors of Europe, to come to this 
country for the purpose of making 
his statue. In Richmond, Va., this 
treasure, sacred to art and to patriot. 
ism is inshrined in the State capitol. 
Gilbert Stuart remarked of it that it 
was so perfect a likeness that any var- 
iation from it must be a defect. The 
enthusiastic republican sculptor 
Cerachi, who was afterwards beheaded 
for conspiring against the first Napol- 
eon, also made busts of Washington, 


Hamilton, and other American cele- 
brities. These artistic documents are 
among our most cherished national 
heir looms. 

With the beginning of this century 
art was already a recognized necessity 
of civilization in this country. In 
1801 arose the first nucleus of the 
National Academy of Design in New 
York. Peale’s Museum in Philadel 
phia lead to the early founding of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
and Boston was not slow in entering 
the field. 
No longer the lonely artist was 
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Keyser, Sculptor. 


obliged, like an itinerant actor, to find 
a capricious support in a wandering 
existence, though for important work 
America offered still an entirely inade- 
quate field. The ambitious West, to 
sccure indispensible patronage for his 
extensive canvasses, was still obliged to 
live abroad; and for many years he 
was in London, the sympathetic guide 
and friend of his countrymen who 
aspired to fame in the arts. Peale, 
Trumbull, Sully, Fulton, Dunlap, 
Morse, Leslie, and others. sought in 
him the teacher and friend. Foreign 


Angel on Tomb of Chester A. Arthur. 


recognition was then alone the support 
of the aspirant to historical composi- 
tions. ‘To-day, although the prestige 
of foreign recognition is a powerful 
influence, an indubitable, strong faith 
in our own art instincts is the controll- 
ing influence. 

The part of the South in our art 
development appears relatively more 
important as we go back toward the 
colonial period. During that time the 
names of Allston, Darley, Audubon, 
Bingham and Whistler are prominent 
in our art history. While the name of 
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F. B. Meyers’ Founders of the B. & O. R.R.” 


Allston is the most illustrious in the 
elevated ranks of historical art, prob- 
ably, in the universally extended field 
of illustration, no one has had more 
influence than Darley. 

The colony now known as the State 
of Rhode Island was the scene of our 


earliest art life, and thither the artist 
Smybert was brought by the celebrated 
Bishop Berkeley, thus, in 1728, trans- 


planting art to American soil. Here 
also was born, in 1757, Gilbert Stuart, 
who owed his first encouragement as a 
painter to the kindness of Newport 
friends. Half a century later Newport 
still enjoyed an unusual share of the 
cultivation then existing in America ; 
and thither, in 1786, Washington 
Allston was sent, primarily for his 
health, but he continued there ten 
years, attending one of the most excel- 
lent schools in the country. Born in 
Waccamaw, S. C., on the planta- 
tion of his father, in 1779, it 
was fortunate for him that Newport 
had been selected as the place of his 
residence, as, perhaps, no place on the 
continent was then more favorable for 
the development of his latent talent. 
As a boy he made the acquaintance 
of a manufacturer of quadrants, named 
King, who occasionally painted por- 
traits, and who corrected his early 
attempts, and suggested to him the 
best methods of development. A por- 
trait in oil colors of this venerable 
friend still exists in Newport, display- 


ing a noble head in contour, and in it 
the discriminating eye can detect the 
germs of that felicity of color which 
later distinguished the artist. 

Allston here formed the acquaintance 
of another young painter of promise, 
Edward Malbone. A similarity of 
taste, literary and artistic, must have 
afforded him great happiness at that 
susceptible age when such sympa- 
thetic companionship in one’s aspi- 
rations seems the imperious need of the 
soul. 

Graduating at Harvard in 1800, and 
returning to Charleston, he there again 
met Malbone and Fraser, both practic- 
ing their profession. At that time the 
artistic record of America included the 
names of Copley, Trumbull, West, and 
the then insufficiently appreciated 
Stuart; but, with the work of these 
painters practically inaccessible to him, 
Allston had still acquired a practical 
ability in high qualities of his art 
before he had actually embraced it as a 
profession. Drawing from prints, and 
copying Smybert’s copy of Vandyke 
were the only visible academic aids to 
his education. After setting up in 
Charleston what he quaintly called a 
‘‘picture manufactory,’’ he was soon 
beguiled by the attractions of European 
study, and sailed with his friend Mal- 
bone for London. 

Thus, in 1801, Allston became a 
pupil of the Royal Academy, to the 
presidency of which institution Benja- 
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Drawn by F. O. C. Darley. 


min West had been elevated, succeed- 
ing Sir Joshua Reynolds. Such was 
his industry that the following year he 
exhibited three pictures at Somerset 
House. In 1804, he visited Paris with 
another American, afterwards the cele- 
brated John Vanderlyn, where they 
studied the treasures of the Louvre 
which at that time was overflowing 
with Bonaparte’s artistic pillagings 
from all parts of Europe. 

His partiality for the Venetians 
early declared itself, and his successful 
emulation of their methods gained him 
the name of the ‘‘American Titian.’’ 
Returning to America in 1809, he 
married the sister of the celebrated 
divine of Boston, Dr. Channing, and 
soon after went again to London. 
Here he soon painted ‘‘ The Dead Man 
Revived,’’ a work of imaginative and 
executive ability, which obtained the 
British Institution prize of two hundred 
guineas, and soon after was purchased 
by the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. ‘‘St. Peter liberated by 
the Angel,’’ his next important work, 
was an order from Sir George Beau- 
mont. ‘Then followed ‘‘ Uriel seated in 
the Sun,’’ now belonging tothe Dukeof 
Sutherland, and ‘‘Jacob’s Dream’”’ at 
present in the collection of Lord Egre- 
mont. Unremitting toil, and grief at 
the death of his wife undermined his 
health, and he returned to America in 
1818, bringing with him but one 


finished picture, ‘‘ Elijah in the Wilder- 
ness,’’ afterwards purchased for re- 
moval to England. For twelve years 
he now resided in Boston. The 
Prophet Jeremiah,’’ at present in Yale 
College, ‘‘Saul and the Witch of 
Endor,’’ and other important works 
belong to this period. In 1830, he 
took for his second wife a daughter of 
the Chief Justice Dana of Cambridge, 
Mass., where he settled. At this 
period he painted for Mr. Ball of 
South Carolina, his ‘‘Spalatro’s Vision 
of the Bloody Hand.’’ ‘The dramatic 
power and individuality of this paint- 
ing, united to a mellow chiaro-scuro 
and effect of color, make a profound 
impression on the observer. His last 
great work, left unfinished at his death 
in 1843, was ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast."’ 
The literary ability of Washington 
Allston was of no mean order; fluent 
and full of vivid imagination, his writ- 
ings show him born to be an author, 
had he not been more strongly drawn 
towards painting. He published in 
London a poem, ‘‘The Sylph of the 
Stream,’’ and later other works in 
America. Charles Leslie, the cele- 
brated American artist, who had set- 
tled in London and had been elected 
Royal Academician, thus wrote of 
Allston’s ‘‘ Uriel Seated in the Sun’? : 
‘“The figure is colossal, the attitude 
and air very noble, and the form 
heroic without being overcharged. In 
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Painted by Clementina Tompkins. 


the color he has been equally success- 
ful, and with a very rich and glowing 
tone, he has avoided positive colors 
which would have made hissubject very 


material. There is neither red, blue 
or yellow in the picture, yet it pos- 
sesses a harmony equal to the best 
paintings of Paul Veronese.’’ 

Intimate friend of Irving and Cole- 
ridge, brother-in-law of the poet Dana, 
always sought after by the cultivated, 
the colloquial powers of Allston were 
among the remarkable endowments of 
this gifted man. ‘‘ There was some- 
thing inexpressibly engaging in the 
manner and appearance of Allston,’’ 
wrote Washington Irving, ‘‘I do not 
think I have ever been more complete- 
ly captivated on a first acquaintance.”’ 
He was of light and graceful form, 
with large blue eyes, and black silken 
hair waving and curling around a pale 


expressive countenance. Everything 
about him bespoke the man of intellect 
and refinement. His conversation was 
copious, animated and highly graphic ; 
warmed by a genial sensibility and 
benevolence, and enlivened at times by 
chaste and gentle humor. His earnest 
sympathy with the inner character en- 
abled him to portray the subtler traits 
of his sitters. Wordsworth said of 
his portrait of Coleridge, ‘‘It is the 
only portrait that ever gave me any 
pleasure.’’ This painting is now in 
the National Gallery, London, and has 
been engraved by Samuel Cousins. 
The first American portrait painter 
of note was Charles Wilson Peale, who 
was born in Chesterton, Md., in 1744. 
As the first painter of Washington, his 
name is inseparably connected with 
that of the Father of his Country. 
Being a sort of universal genius—orni- 
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Figure from Washington Allston’s Jacob's Dream." 


thologist, mechanic, inventor, and den- 
tist—he established a museum of his 
collections and preparations in Phila- 
delphia. In the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts is a full-length 
portrait of Peale, by himself. It rep- 
resents him holding aside a massive 
curtain, beyond which you see the 


cases of stuffed animals and other curi- 


osities of the museum. This painting 
displays no insignificant requirement 
of the art. 

At an early day, determining to be- 
come an artist, he sought instruction 
from a painter then in Philadelphia, 
Hesselius, pupil of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 


and subsequently from Copley, in Bos- 
ton. In 1770, he went to study with 
West, in London, and, after four years’ 
stay abroad, returned to America 
and settled at Annapolis, but subse- 
quently removed to Philadelphia. 
During the Revolutionary War he 
commanded a corps of volunteers and 
took part in the battles of Trenton and 
Germantown. 

To Peale we owe the only portrait 
of Washington previous to the Revo- 
lution. It was painted in the costume 
of a Virginia colonel in the colonial 
forces of Great Britain. 

Being the one universally recognized 
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artist of his day, he was sought by sit- 
ters far and near. Smybert and Copley 
had disappeared, and Trumbull and 
Stuart were, as yet, unfamiliar names. 
His likenesses were strong, but never 
flattered, and all possess the undoubted 
charm of novelty. 

Near the borders of the South, Ben- 
jamin West was born in 1738. Prac- 
tically the first American artist, his 
subsequent career in London was an 
important link between the art life of 
the two continents. We have already 
seen in our narrative how much his 
friendly aid was useful to our early 
artists. 

Also, close to Mason and Dixon’s 
line was born, in 1765, at Lancaster, 
Pa., another artist well known in his 
day asa miniature painter. He does 
not belong to our subject properly, but, 
as pupil of Benjamin West, it is 
interesting to mention Robert Fulton, 
inventor of the steamboat. It is a re- 
markable fact that another of the great 
inventors of modern times was an 
artist. Morse; inventor of the tele- 
graph, was a pupil of Allston’s, in 
London, and was one of the founders 
of the National Academy of Design. 
He was settled, for some years, paint- 
ing portraits in Charleston, S. C. 
Later he painted an important picture 
of the House of Representatives. Per- 
cival the poet wrote to a friend, in 
1823: ‘‘I will tell you one thing sad 
rosa—Morse’s painting of Congress 
Hall has cost him one hundred and ten 
dollars to exhibit in New York. Tell 
it not in Gath! He labored eighteen 
months at it, and spent many hundred 
dollars in its execution, and now he 
has to pay the public for looking at it. 
Allston says it is a masterpiece of col- 
oring and perspective. Who would 
write or paint for such a fashionable 
vulgar as ours? For my part I am 
tired of patting the dogs. I will now 
turn and kick them.’’ No doubt this 
disappointment turned his attention 
more strongly towards the invention 
which he had already in his mind, and 
which is inseparably connected with 
his name. Of one of his portraits in 
the Yale College collection, Dean Stan- 
ley said that it was the thing he would 
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most desire to carry off with him from 
America. 

We have seen that Charleston had 
been prominent in the early period of 
our art history, not only as the birth- 
place of several distinguished artists, 
but as a generous encourager of art. 
Charles Fraser, the miniature painter, 
was a native of the city, and his paint- 
ings, scattered all over the State, were 
collected to the number of three hun- 
dred for an exhibition some thirty 
years ago. Morse and Malbone were 
settled there, and there Allston was 
born. Immediately following the colo- 
nial days, Charleston was well entitled 
to be called the ‘‘ Athens of the South.”’ 

Felix O. C. Darley, in the early 
days of the pictorial magazines, began 
his remarkable career as an illustrator. 
Residing in the family mansion at 
Claymont, Del., his professional busi- 
ness led him to make frequent sojourns 
in the Eastern cities. Home taught, 
he did not visit Europe until in the 
maturity of life. Humorous illustra- 
tions, designs for the vignettes on bank 
notes, illustrations for Cooper’s novels, 
and a vast amount of other work flowed 
from his prolific pencil. His illustra- 
tions of Judd’s ‘‘ Margaret,’’ with their 
admirable sense of beauty, are among 
his best performances. In spite of a 
pronounced mannerism and frequent 
evidence of his want of academic train- 
ing, he did an important educational 
work for large and sympathetic audi- 
ences. His principal humorous work 
was the illustrations for Irving’s 
‘*Sketch Book,’’ ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s 
New York,’’ and the ‘‘Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.”’ 

The ‘‘County Election’’ and ‘‘ Jolly 
Flat-boatmen ’’ are well known by large 
steel engravings that have been made 
of them. Bingham, the painter of 
these subjects, possessed an undoubted 
power of conceiving and composing 
life-like and effective illustrations of 
his subjects. The paintings of his 
we have seen were often crude and 
wanting in an intimate knowledge 
of drawing; but, as presented to us 
by the engraver, they suggest some- 
thing not wanting in artistic power 
and conception. He was a native 
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Painted by Richard Caton Woodville 


of Missouri and died not many years 
ago. 

Another artist identified with the 
West, Matthew Jouett, of Kentucky, 
was, for many years, the best portrait 
painter beyond the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. He was a favorite pupil of Stu- 
art's, and practiced at Natchez, New 
Orleans, and other places in the South- 
west, with deserved celebrity. Petti- 
colas, a Richmond artist, pupil of 
Sully, was also an artist of note as 
pairtter of portraits. 

A very clever artist, Richard Caton 
Woodville, painted the same subjects 
as Bingham, but with vastly more 


Mexican News.” 


learning and attractive execution. He 
was born in Baltimore, and died in 


London in 1855. It was frequently 
said of him that ‘‘he lived before this 
time.’’ ‘The power of finish and effect- 
iveness of detail of such pictures as 
‘* Waiting for the Stage,’’ or ‘‘ The Sail- 
or’s Wedding,’’ were considered aston- 
ishing in an American artist of his day. 
His talent was of the same order as 
Wilkies—the character of genre paint- 
ing, which has its prototype and finest 
illustration in the Flemish school. He 
had the advantage of education at 
Dusseldorf, after enjoying the privil- 
ege of studying the very choice collec- 
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Figures from Washington Allston's ‘Jacob's Dream."’ 


Bust of Thomas Eakins by O' Donovan. 


tions belonging to Robert Gilmore in his native 
city. His principal pictures are treasured in 
many of the finest collections of the country. 
Another artist of the same branch of art, who 
was a distinguished practitioner in New York 
not long ago, B. F. Irving, was born in Charleston, 
in 1828. After painting portraits in his native 
city, he went to Europe to study, and on his 
return settled in New York. His genre pictures 
are well appreciated, and are found in the good 
collections of his period. Rich in color and 
highly finished, they are worthy of an honorable 
position in this branch of the art. ‘‘ Wine Tas- 
ters’’ and ‘‘Book Worms’’ are two of his best 
known works. Also from South Carolina were 
Louis Mignot, whose tropical landscapes were 
well known, and James Boyle, whose portraits 
of Clay, Webster, and others were highly praised. 
Among the earlier. animal painters was Alfred 
G. Miller, of Baltimore. Confining his attention 
to the wilder specimens, he was _ particularly 
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By permission Harper Bros Dielman's Girl I Know.” 


devoted to that now almost extinct species, ‘‘his friend, 
the buffalo.’’ Christopher Pearce Cranch, son of Chief 
Justice Cranch, born in 1813, at Alexandria, Va., felt so 
strong a vocation for art that, after graduating at the 
divinity school at Harvard and preaching for some time, 
he withdrew from the ministry in 1842 and devoted him- 
self to art. Some years after he published a volume of 
poems, and removed, for some years, to Italy, painting 
the landscapes of Sorrento and of Switzerland. 

Thomas B. Welsh was well known as an engraver some 
forty years ago. He, too, was from South Carolina. His 
heads of Washington and Andrew Jackson are well known 
to print collectors. Subsequently he turned his attention 
to painting and removed from Philadelphia to Paris. 

The esteemed and courteous secretary of the National 
Academy of Design, is also a Southerner—being a native 
of Georgia. He has, I believe, exclusively devoted him- 
self to landscape art. 

In the middle of the century, thousands were familiar 
with ‘‘Chapman's Drawing Book.’’ ‘The delusive motto 
on the title page, ‘‘ He who can learn to write can learn 
to draw,’’ no doubt lured on many a victim. The author 


Bust of Harry Harland, 
by F. Keyser. 
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was born in Virginia, but after paint- 
ing for the rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington the ‘‘ Baptism of Poca- 
hontas,’’ he went abroad, where he 
painted Italian subjects chiefly. 

John Blake White of Charleston, S. 
C., must not be forgotten. He studied 
in London with Benjamin West, and 
returning to Charleston, soon turned 
his attention to law, and thereafter only 
practiced painting as an amateur. 
Nevertheless, he produced a number 
of portraits and historical compositions 
of merit—‘‘ Macbethand Banquoon the 
Heath’’ and ‘‘Gen. Marion inviting a 
British Officer to Dinner,’’ among the 
latter. The last mentioned makes an 


Painted by H. 


excellent showing in the large steel 
engraving from it, published for the 
Apollo Association, half a century ago. 

Audubon, whose monumental work 
on ornithology has made him famous, 
was bornin Louisiana and studied artin 
Paris under David. His skill in draw- 
ing and his indefatigable industry 
were, however, soon diverted from 
service to art proper. 

Baltimore seems, in later times, the 
nursery of Southern art. The collec- 
tion of Robert Gilmore, containing 
some superb specimens, was famous, 
and, together with the Walter Gallery 
have no doubt, had considerable influ- 


ence in directing the attention to art. 
From this city we have had a host ot 
artists of merit. Wordsworth Thomp 
son was from this city, and his well 
known paintings of historical and 
antiquarian interest have been long 
familiar in our art galleries. ‘' Vir 
ginia in the Olden Time’’ and such 
colonial subjects are his own familia: 
hunting ground, with which his namx 
will be identified. 

Another very prolific painter in 
water colors, illustrator, author and 
business man is also from this city—F. 
Hopkinson Smith. Related to Judg: 
Hopkinson, the signer of the Declara 
tion of Independence, author of ** Hail 


Bolton Jones. 


Columbia,’’ and patron of all the arts, 
he seems to have the same universal 
turn of mind. His ‘*Well Worn 
Roads’’ been translated into 
French and German, and his ‘Col. 
Carter’’ is familiar to most readers of 
magazine literature. The latter was 
further popularized by being drama 
tized by Augustus Thomas, author of 
‘*Alabama.’’ With his illustrations 
every magazine reader is perfectly 
familiar; and all this is but the relax 
ation of an active business man—a 
prominent engineer and contractor. 
The late Arthur Quartley began his 
professional career in Baltimore, sub- 
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sequently removing to New York. 
Among his well known marines is the 
large and effective picture in possession 
of the Union League Club—one of 
their most valued treasures. Since 
this artist’s death some few years ago, 
his work is increasingly respected, 
and, as oblivion overtakes the un- 
worthy, he will secure an honorable 
place in our art annals. Clementina 
Tompkins, frequent exhibitor at the 
salon and pupil of Bonnat, was med- 
alled at the Centennial for her vigor- 
ous handling of Italian subjects. 
‘Tl Piccolo Musico’’ and ‘‘Rosa la 
ileuse’’ are characteristic subjects of 
her brush. 

Among others who commenced in 
Baltimore is Thomas Hovenden. 
Since his return to America, after 
having gained distinguished credit by 
his career in Paris, he established him- 
self in the North, until lately when 
he has returned South, settling in 
Washington for the winter. His 
painting, ‘‘ Breaking Home Ties,’’ at 
the World’s Fair, Chicago, attracted 
more attention probably than any 


subject in the exhibition. His 
Vendean subject: ‘‘In Hoc Signo 
Vincees’? was engraved in large 


size by Goupil’s, of Paris, and with 
“In the Hands of the Enemy,’’ 
herewith reproduced, are among his 
more important works. His wife also 
is a very skilful artist, and, at the 
present time, is exhibiting in the best 
New York exhibitions. 

The names of Bolton and Francis C. 
Jones are among those that no one 
conversant with American art can ig- 
nore. The former, devoting himself 
exclusively to landscapes, has _pro- 
duced some of the most realistic and 
vivid renderings of our scenery that 
have yet been made. Fresh and pure 
in color and in theme, such as appeals 
equally to artist and layman, his ca- 
reer has been one of more than usual 
success. Francis has adopted the 
line of figure subjects, and has pro- 
duced some of the most agreeable 
genre subjects seen at the exhibitions 
of recent years. Himself an etcher, 
his work has had the advantage of 
being extensively produced by this 
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process, and by this means his name 
has been carried all over the Union. 
These two young Baltimoreans are 
among the more popular in the higher 
art producers of the metropolis ; and 
both have taken the Clarke prize as 
well as other prizes and medals. 

From the same prolific center is 
Frank B. Mayer, now settled in An- 
napolis. In thus remaining aloof from 
the principal cities, he combines the 
advantage of a writer with a summer 
studio, and is busy there all the year 
round on his genre and historical sub- 
jects. For some years a resident of 
Paris, —experiencing there, indeed, 
some of the gastronomic hardships of 
the siege,—he has for over twenty 
years been producing in America such 
historical subjects as ‘‘ Annapolis in 
1750’’ and ‘‘The Planting of the 
Colony of Maryland.’’ He isalso oc- 
casionally noticed as a magazine illus- 
trator. His important painting ‘‘ The 
Founders of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad’’ includes portraits of those 
active projectors of the first railroad 
in America—Morse, Peter Cooper, 
Johns Hopkins, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, and others. 

B. West Clinedinst, the name sug- 
gests a connection with the arts. Born 
in Woodstock, Virginia, he commenced 
his studies in Baltimore and was identi- 
fied with that city as an artist until 
his removal to New York some few 
years ago. Pupil of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, and of Leon Bonnat, this 
young artist has steadily progressed in 
his profession. His illustrations are 
of increasing excellence and are among 
the notable ones in our journals. In 
painting he has a position in the more 
prominent art societies. Our illustra- 
tion is from a much admired painting 
of his in the recent exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design and is a 
characteristic exposition of his style. 

Harper Pennington, recently settled 
in New York, was long identified with 
Baltimore. Not yet so well known in 
art circles of the former city, what has 
been seen of his offers, excellent quali- 
ties to the critic. A good sense of 
color and a breadth of drawing unite 
in a frank and vigorous presentation of 
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the subject. We have seen a knot of 
artists around a little sketch of his 
called ‘‘The Captain,’’ appreciating, 
as only professionals do, fine qualities 
in an unimportant subject. Naturally 
such talents are noticeably evident in 
portraiture, to which we understand 
this artist has been more particularly 
devoted. 

With its brilliant gathering of nota- 
bles from abroad, and from all parts of 
our country, and with a certain large 
sense of importance given by its wide 
avenues and great public buildings, 
one would naturally expect Washing- 
ton to become a center of all the 
arts. We shall find half a dozen 
honorable practitioners of painting 
located there, but shall miss others who 
have left for the more alluring metropoli- 
tan opportunities. Thomas Hovenden, 
we have seen, hasgone there for his win- 
ter home. Max Wey] isa landscapist 
of fresh and artistic qualities, whose 
work is seen in the good collections 
of New York,and he is probably the best 
known of the native residents of Wash- 
ington. Messer, teacher of the Art 
Student’s League, and an artist of re- 
fined and sensitively poetic qualities, 
is, with Richard Brooke, among the 
most widely known of this group or 
artists. Perhaps the latter’s best 
known picture is ‘‘The Pastoral 
Visit,’’ representing his (negro) genre 
style to be found in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery. Portraiture is another branch in 
which Mr. Brooke excels, and his 
genre subjects are now of the pastoral 
type. Others who have won favorable 
consideration are Ernest Major, who 
was well drilled in the Paris studios, 
and Reuben [L,. Johnson, of Alex- 
andria. 

G. R. Donohu, occupying for some 
years past a prominent position at the 
Metropolis, is also from the National 
capital. His vigorous style of hand- 
ling landscape and pastoral subjects 
places him among the exponents of 
new and more vital art principles. 
The Society of American Artists, the 
most advanced of all our art institu- 
tions, has designated him for one of 
its prizes, and from other sources he 
has received honors and recognitions. 
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Ross Turner has identified himself 
with Boston, though well known in 
the exhibitions of the principal cities. 
Poetical figure subjects have been his 
predilection. The water color medium 
has seemed to be adapted to his meth- 
ods of work, and charming composi- 
tions have been delicately rendered by 
him in this more dainty and decorative 
branch of the practice. William 
Verplank Birney is also now consid- 
ered no longer a Southerner, having 
permanently established himself in 
New York. 

Another Southerner, from Virginia, 
is Frederic Dielman. After estab- 
lishing his claims as a painter by ex- 
hibiting, on his return from Munich, 
his painting entitled ‘‘ Patrician Lady,’ 
he became one of the New York col- 
ony of artists. Originally, one of the 
founders of the Society of American 
Artists, he later became identified 
with the National Academy of Design, 
of which body he was elected a mem- 
ber in 1883. He has become popu- 
larly known as an illustrator and one 
of the most artistic and skillful of our 
native etchers, some of his smaller 
work of the latter kind being remark- 
ably clever. At this year’s exhibition 
of the Academy, he exhibited an im- 
portant painting, attracting much no- 
tice. He is also a frequent and 
successful producer of water colors. 

Also from Virginia is R. L. New- 
man, an artist of rare qualities; for 
the balance of the ensemble, a beauti- 
ful co-ordination of color composition 
and style in drawing. Deeply imbued 
with the art of Millet and Couture, he 
has produced exclusively subjects, in 
which those qualities in which these 
artists excelled are appropriately 
displayed. A classical spirit treated 
in the romantic school runs through 
his work. Living in a retired way in 
New York his name was known only 
to the few genuine connoisseurs of art, 
until a recent exhibition of his work 
at Knoedler’s galleries excited wider 
interest in the work of this genuine 
artist. He had served in the Virginia 
Infantry in the late war. 

George W. Maynard was from tlie 
South, but has long been identified 
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with the metropolitan art colony. Ed- 
ucated in the art schools of Antwerp, 
his methods are not particularly marked 
with the Paris nor the Munich stamp. 
Hisstyle readily adapting itself tolarge 
decorative work, he hasemployed much 
of his skill more recently on such mu- 
ral decorations. Some of the import- 
ant panels in the White City at Chicago 
were from his hand, and, like all he 
produces, were creditable and esteemed 
examples of the art. 

The well-known New York land- 
scape painter, recently elected National 
Academician, is a native of Mobile. 
Also from the South, and still re- 
maining there, is Eugene Poole, 
portrait painter, of Paris education. 
Among the more recent notorieties is 
W. E. Dodge. After a typical French 
drilling in the methods of the schools, 
this painter has produced some of those 
extensive canvasses that suggest ac- 
complished methods and training and 
a most ambitious industry. In Chi- 


cago, a classic subject of this kind was 


one of the decorations of the Fair, and 
at present this artist is engaged on 
some competitive municipal art deco- 
rations of the same nature in the me- 
tropolis. 

Bridgman, so well known from his 
continuous exhibits in the Paris Salon, 
was from Mississippi, and might now 
be properly classed asa Parisian. Pu- 
pil of Gérome, he has frequently 
chosen similar subjects for his pencil. 
Of late his oriental genre subjects are 
more commonly seen at the dealers 
and the exhibitions, but his range is 
from Brittany to the Nile. One of his 
best known paintings was ‘The 
Burial on the Nile.’’ Bridgman has 
received medals at the Salon and at 
other European exhibitions. 

In the direction of sculpture, we 
recall many Southern names of hon- 
orable merit. For many years visitors 
to the ‘Eternal City’’ have been fa- 
miliar with the studio of William H. 
Rhinehart. His groups of ‘‘ Woman 
of Samaria,’’ ‘‘Nymph,’’ ‘‘ Latona 
and her Infant’’ suggest the ideal 
character of his conceptions. His 
portrait busts are found in many of 
our cities, and are cherished exam- 


ples of elevated rendition of charac- 
ter. To Charleston’s generous support 
of a workman in stone who devised 
means of casting from life and en- 
deavored to make sculptured portraits, 
we owe Clark Mills, one of the pioneer 
sculptors. The city bought his Cal- 
houn, and a number of wealthy citi- 
zens subscribed the funds necessary 
for him to study abroad. Already in 
1819, Charleston had given birth to 
Thomas Ball, who, practicing at first 
portrait painting and acquiring therein 
considerable proficiency, soon turned 
his attention to sculpture. His bust 
of Daniel Webster is considered a 
standard likeness of the great states- 
man. He made later a life-sized, full- 
length statue of Webster, a bust of 
Washington, statuettes of ‘‘Pandora,’’ 
‘‘Shipwrecked Boy,’’ an equestrian 
Washington for Boston. Busts of 
Clay, Everett and Forrest, and a 
statue of Eve followed. Ball occupies 
one of the most honored positions in 
this branch of the art. 

Joel T. Hart, born in Kentucky in 
1810, offers a conspicuous example of 
American pluck. Having had no 
more than three month’s schooling in 
his life, a stone-cutter by trade, he 
took up modelling. He soon gained 
great esteem in the art by his bust of 
Jackson. Later, receiving a commis- 
sion to make a statue of Clay, he 
spent three years on the model, send- 
ing it then to Italy to be transferred to 
marble. Proceeding thither, he waited 
a year for it to arrive, when he learned 
the vessel conveying it had foundered 
in the Bay of Biscay. This was not 
an unprecedented event, as Power’s 
‘*Calhoun’’ was so lost at sea, but 
afterwards fished up; and Roger’s 
‘* Adams’’ was also lost at sea. Hart 
had fortunately a copy of his model. 
He continued thenceforth to reside in 
Florence, executing many statues and 
portrait busts. 

Another sculptor, Keyser, of Balti- 
more, has won credit abroad and a 
good position in New York since his 
return. His statues of ‘‘ Psyche"’ 
and ‘‘Toying Page’’ belong to his 
European period. Inaddition to some 
recent excellent monumental groups, 
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we must chronicle his excellent busts 
of Sidney Lanier and of Henry Har- 
land. O’Donovan, from Virginia, is 
one of our most undoubted artists. 
His portrait busts have a superb sense 
of modelling and character. He en- 
joys particularly the enviable honor of 
being appreciated highly by his fellow- 
craftsmen. Among his works, always 
serious and refined, the bust of Wm. 
Page, the esteemed portrait painter 
and colorist, would do honor to any 
sculptor. One of his fellow-artists, 
himself a distinguished member of the 
profession, said of this bust that it is 
executed in the true Phidian spirit— 
than which no higher compliment 
could be possible. Our illustration is 
after his bust of Thomas Eakins, the 
well-known Philadelphia artist, in 
conjunction with whom, indeed, he is 
now engaged on some equestrian 
statues for a monumental arch in 
Brooklyn. 

Ezekiel, well remembered for statue 
group of ‘‘Religious Liberty’’ at the 
Centennial, was born in Richmond, 
Va. Since 1874 he has resided in 
Rome, Italy. Another Southerner, 
Pierre Francis Connelly, executed 
many statues of the nobility of Eng- 
land, and was well known there. But 
probably none of the above names are 
so familiar to the public as that of 
Edward Kemys. Born in Savannah, 
Ga., he made the West the scene of 
his study of wild animals. He has 
become identified with this specialty, 
and his groups are familiar to art- 
loving Americans. ‘‘Playing Pos- 
sum’’ and ‘‘Coyote and Raven’’ were 
groups exhibited at the Salon and 
elsewhere abroad, with distinguished 
credit. The London ‘‘Spectator’’ 
was lavish in praise of his work, 
placing him ‘‘not far below Barye.’’ 

Bishop Berkeley, who, we have 
shown, transplanted art in America, 
in the person of the painter Smybert, 
wrote his celebrated verses on this 
migration of the arts. Already his 
prophetic line, ‘‘ Westward the Course 
of Empire Takes its Way’’ has had its 
realization. With the cheap and 
widely distributed magazine illustra- 
tions and art stimulus, pervading 
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even the most obscure and outlying 
sections of the country, we shall ex- 
pect our most original thought and 
poetic development to take its rise in 
the smaller and quainter hamlets. In 
such places a more intimate associa- 
tion with nature, and a less sophisti- 
cated view of life should naturally 
develop original plastic conceptions. 
From the smaller villages of Europe, 
uncontaminated with the convention- 
alities of life, the ideal has sprung up 
in a freshness unseen in the inhabitant 
of the great cities. Millet was a 
peasant from a small village, and, 
after having advanced far in his art, 
was still not unfrequently seen with 
his hand to the plow. For, though 
art is the flower of civilization, the 
individual stalk on which it blossoms 
is from the lowly and humble plant 
whose roots penetrate into the virgin 
soil. The stimulus of the patronage 
and cultivated intercourse of an art 
center are necessary to the full devel- 
opment, perhaps; but the seed is gen- 
erated in the mind of the unsophisti- 
cated and unwordly. The higher fac- 
ulties are not the product of hot- 
house education, but, in spite of ob- 
stacles—it would almost seem on ac- 
count of them—develop in the most 
unexpected and neglected corners. 
Let us hope the primitive position of 
much of the South. much more 
fitted for this harvest than the cruder 
and newer West, may yet produce a 
goodly crop of this fine flower of civ- 
ilization. 

That such anticipations are not un- 
reasonable will be shown by the his- 
tory of the great art period of Italy. 
It was not Rome, Florence, nor Venice 
that produced the great artists of the 
Renaissance. Raphael, DeVinci, 
Titian, and, with the exception ot 
Michael Angelo and a few others, the 
majority were from the obscurer vil- 
lages; the wealth and patronage of 
the cities was necessary only to their 
development and support. Let us 
trust we may eventually become artis- 
tically on a par with our material 
greatness, and again, in the words of 
the bishop and prophets here, ‘‘ Shall 
be sung another golden age’’; and the 
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muses, reluctant to abandon their ac- 
customed haunts consecrated to the 
triumphs of generations, may finally 
find with us their most congenial 
abiding-place. Slowly we are attain- 


ing an honorable parity with the 
older civilizations in all their zesthetic 
development; and already many of 
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our American exhibitors abroad are 
demonstrating their right to be seri- 
ously considered alongside of Euro- 
pean masters of art. May we hope 
that in the fullness of our growth we 
will verify the closing line of Berkeley’s 
poem— 
‘*Time’s noblest offering is her last.’’ 


POEMS. 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


MY MUSE. 


My Muse is like a woman, she 

Doth trouble, tease, and torture me; 
Then in a moment sobs and clings 
About me with soft murmurings. 


My Muse is like a woman, she 
Doth hold me in sweet slavery ; 
By Hecate and the hosts of hell! 
I love no woman half so well. 


WRATH AND LOVE. 


Wrath is a wrinkled hag, hell-born, 
Her heart is hate, her soul is scorn, 
Blinded with blood, she can not see 
To do a deed of charity. 


Love is a maiden, young and fair, 
She kissed the brow of dumb despair 
Till comfort came; ah, love is she 
Whose other name is charity. 
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PHYLLIS. 
BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


“THE singing of sweet Phyllis 
Like the silver laughing rill is, 

And her breath is like the lily’s 

In the dawn. 
As graceful as the dipping 
Summer swallow, or the skipping * 
Of a lambkin is her tripping 

O’er the lawn. 


To whom shall I compare her ? 

Toadryad?) No! She's rarer. 

She is something—only fairer— 
Like Bopeep. 

She is merry. She is clever. 

Surely had Bopeep been ever 

Half so winsome, she had never 
Lost a sheep. 


Her eyes are like the heather, 

Or the skies in April weather ; 

And as blue as both together 
In the spring. 

Alas! I need a metre, 

As I pipe her, that is sweeter, 

And a rhythm that is fleeter 
On the wing. 


Beyond a poet’s fancies, 
Though the muse had kissed his glances, 
Is her dimple when it dances 

. In a smile. 
Oh, the havoc it is making— 
Days of sorrow, nights of waking— 
Half a score of hearts are aching 

All the while. 


Sweet Phyllis! I adore her, 

And with beating heart implore her 

On my loving knees before her 
In alarm. 

Tis neither kind nor rightful 

That a lassie so delightful 

Should exert a spell so frightful 
With her charm. 
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Drawn by Patty Thum. 
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GERMAN STUDENT LIFE. 


BY CHARLES LANGLEY CROW. 


T is well to 
say at the 
outset that the 
writer is familiar 
with Gottingen 
only. Of the 
other universi- 
ties, he knows 
only so much 
as the traveler 
can see on his 
rounds. Social 
life varies with 
the university ; 
still Gottingen 
may fairly be 
taken asa type 
of the smaller 
German schools. 

The intense love of the American 
student for his Alma Mater and the 
rivalry between different schools fail 
altogether. One does not go to a uni- 
versity ; one goes to hear a man or set 
of men. The hard workers are attracted 
from “one university to another by the 
lectures to be given. And when a pro- 
fessor is called away to another field, 
many of his hearers, almost all doing 
original work under his direction, fol- 
low. There are no games worthy of the 
name, no ‘‘college politics,’’ and but 
few entertainments shared in by the 
students at large. There are no classes ; 
there is, in short, almost nothing to 
foster cordial relations between all the 
young men. 

Student society moves in cliques, and 
between these are petty jealousy and 
dislike. One must not look then for 
university but for club life. The 
member of a recognized society has 
more privileges than a ‘‘ barbarian’’— 
‘*Wilder’’ they call himinGerman. So 
students form associations of all sorts 
for mutual benefit. The university au- 
thorities watch over this very carefully. 
The constitution and by-laws must be 

_approved by acommittee of the faculty. 
Indeed, the university seems afraid of 


the students, and does not allow a mass- 
meeting to be held unless the subjects 
to be discussed have been submitted to 
it beforehand. And only the subjects 
thus named are brought before the 
meeting. 

Notwithstanding the existence of 
sO many societies, there is, as has been 
said, no college politics. Honors of all 
sorts, even to the order of a parade, go 
in succession to the different groups of 
student bodies. In order to avoid quar- 
rels everything is, as far as possible, 
according to fixed rule. A student com- 
mittee, the ‘‘Studenten-Ausschuss,’’ 
composed of representatives from the 
various societies, together with a rep- 
resentative or two of the barbarians 
willing to pay a small sum for the priv- 
ilege of voting, have control of every- 
thing of general interest. Their chief 
duties are to have charge of the cele- 
bration of the Emperor’s birthday, the 
occasional parades, and torch-light pro- 
cessions. 

When speaking of the typical student, 
we must remember that while at the 
gymnasium, his life was not much less 
arduous than that of the German sol- 
dier. He passes the ‘‘Abiturienten- 
Exam.’’; we might call it an entrance 
examination to the university, and be- 
comes a student. Immediately all re- 
strictions are taken off. He is still 
in his teens and he has more liberties 
than the ‘‘ Philistine,’’ as he calls the 
staid civilian. In many cases he needs 
a rest because of his school work. 
Here, if he attends two lectures a term, 
his name is kept on the rolls. He can- 
not be arrested if he has his student 
card with him, although this can be 
taken from him. Hé has, it is true, to 
give a certain account of himself to the 
university ; for example, he must give 
notice within three days of a change of 
address. But this amounts to nothing. 
Can we wonder that he joins a fighting- 
drinking club? This club life is kept 
up at farthest a year and a half. Then 
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the student enters the army for a year, 
after which he settles down to work. 
The university regulations are partially 
responsible for this, in that they require 
a longer residence than is absolutely 
necessary for doing the work demanded 
for graduation in certain subject-. 

The German student is first a butter- 
fly, then a grub. Perhaps the best time 
to first catch sight of him in his first 
estate is a Sunday morning in summer. 
On the stepsof the Rathhaus, a military 
band plays as the people pass by on 
their way from church. The gay stu- 
dents, who by the way are no church- 
goers, promenade the principal street 
as long as the music continues. Very 
picturesque they look, with their brill- 
iantly colored caps—every club with 
different colors—with their ribbons 
about their breasts and their sword- 
slashed faces. The tiny cap is worn at 
the back of the head. Why it stays on 
is a mystery; a greater one is what 
protection it affords, especially as the 
wearer of a cap is not allowed to use 
an umbrella. Saturday is the dueling 
day ; and how proud and self-conscious 
those who can show new scars! If the 
scar be small, the student ostentatiously 
holds a large handkerchief over it; if 
large, he leaves it uncovered. Phew, 
how the students reek of iodoform! 
To-day they have on their best clothes, 
and it seems the ‘‘sweller’’ the student 
the tighter the pantaloons. The cap is 
taken off to every acquaintance. Each 
club seems to have a different way of 
doing this, but usually the capis thrown 
forward with a quick motion as far as 
the length of the arm permits. Thus 
one has an opportunity of admiring 
the German barber’s skill. The hair is 
parted from the forehead to the nape 
of the neck and kept in position by a 
liberal use of pomade. However care- 
less the student may be in other things, 
he rarely neglects his barber. When 
he bows, he looks as if he were made 
out of two stiff pieces joined by a hinge. 
Every afternoon except Wednesday a 
similar promenade, but without the 
music, may be seen. On week days, 
however, fewer men take part and 
these have more dogs with them. 
There are no lectures during the 
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summer on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons. Wednesday afternoon al- 
most every one goes to Mariaspring. 
Mariaspring is a natural amphitheater 
about five miles from town. The height 
above is crowned by the ruins of a 
robber-baron’s castle. Down in the 
hollow are a music pavilion and a danc- 
ing floor, and about, rising in tiers, 
are rows of benches and tables. Of 
course there is a restaurant. Wednes- 
day afternoon the place is packed: 
many have come by train, many in 
hired conveyances, many of the stu- 
dents have walked over the hills which 
rise up behind Gottingen, stopping 
half-way at an inn for slight refresh- 
ment. From four to six the band plays, 
while the people take their afternoon 
coffee or sip their beer or wine. Each 
student society and each little group 
of townpeople have their own table. 
At six the dancing begins. A student 
will leave his table, walk up to any 
group on the grounds, introduce him- 
self to a chaperon, and then bow to 
the partner he has selected. She comes 
forward, and then off they go to dance 
the queer German valse which does 
not permit of reversing. And this in 
a stiff little place like Gottingen, where 
a young man rarely calls on a lady, 
and more rarely is seen on the streets 
with one, unless engaged to her. The 
dancing over, he leads his partner to 
her table, bows and withdraws. Of 
course some of the young people walk 
about the hills or climb up into the 
ruins, and in this way a charming téte- 
a-téte may sometimes be had. The 
dancing is not kept up to a late hour 
and the student can, if he so please, 
hear the last numbers of a beer-concert 
after his return to town. 

The beer garden and the restaurant 
play a large part in the life of a stu- 
dent. Social intercourse revolves about 
such places. Every society has its 
‘*Kneiplocal,’’ or restaurant, in which 
the members meet to enjoy themselves. 
The proprietor charges, as a rule, no 
rent, making his profit from his sales. 
One invites a friend to one’s restaurant 
rather than to one’s room. If a society 
student wishes to show a barbarian a 
favor, he invites the latter to his club’s 
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table in a restaurant or beer garden. 
A complex system of etiquette exists 
to regulate one’s conduct in such 
places, especially in the matter of beer 
drinking. And I should advise any 
one who wishes to associate with Ger- 
man students to first learn the amusing 
Leipziger Bier-Comment.’’ 

The beer-concert is much more en- 
joyable in summer than in winter. In 
winter it is held in a hall, the air of 
which, no matter how large and how 
well ventilated the hall may be, be- 
comes offensive with tobacco fumes 
and the smell of beer. In summer 
the concerts are given in a garden. 
The grounds are most beautifully kept 
and are prettily illuminated. Tables 
are set everywhere under the trees or 
in dainty little booths. The German 


girl looks her best as she talks to her 
family party or listens to the music, 
busy all the while with her knitting. 
One is surprised at the order and quiet 
Here are people of all 


of the scene. 
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classes, and one hears nothing but a 
low hum or,the cry of ‘‘ Prosit’’ when 
a health is drunk. The music begins 
and every one listens. Between the 
pieces many promenade about the 
grounds. The scene is very pretty— 
a garden looking like fairyland, with 
its lights and the gay dresses of those 
present; the air is pleasant and the 
night is such as is only known in 
northern Germany. Later in the even- 
ing the students get more boisterous. 
They beat time to the music with their 
canes or beer mugs, they call for popu- 
lar pieces, and sing whenever a stu- 
dent song is played. 

The student is also fond of proces- 
sions. Oncea year each society cele- 
brates the day of its founding with a 
parade. ‘These parades, whatever the 
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real day of the founding, take place 
some time during the summer term. 
The close of each term is marked by 
a parade of at least two groups of stu- 
dent societies. Whenever a great per- 
sonage visits the town a torch-light 
procession is got up in his honor. 
Whenever a professor dies the various 
societies join in the funeral procession. 
On such occasions many banners are 
carried, and when carriages are used, 
they are decked with the club’s colors. 
The officers of each club are girded 
with huge tri-colored sashes, and wear 
dainty full-dress caps. They wear 
great gauntlets and carry ferocious 
sabers. Many wear uniforms which 
are in the colors of the club. When 
on foot the marching is not good; for 
a military country like Germany, it is 
very bad. A carriage parade is always 
headed by officers on horseback. Es- 
pecially attractive is a torch-light par- 
ade, the flaring lights making the gay 
uniforms all the more picturesque. A 
scene for a painter, too, is it when, the 
parade over, the torches are cast into 
a burning pile before the grim Rath- 
haus, or when, returned from their 
procession, the students form around 
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the statue in front of the Aula and sing 
the famous ‘‘Gaudeamus igitur.’’ 

The student is very respectful to his 
professor. When a professor enters his 
seminary, all the students present rise 
and stand until he has seated himself. 
One sees this outward show of respect 
best at a celebration in the Aula. There 
are not enough seats in the building to 
accommodate the usual audience, and 
long before the exercises are to begin, 
the floor and galleries are crowded. We 
find a survival of monkish tradition in 
that women are not allowed on the floor, 
nor men in the galleries. When the 
audience is dismissed, the gallery doors 
are kept closed until the men have 
withdrawn. On the floor, about a third 
of the chairs are reserved for repre- 
sentatives of the military and civil 
branches of the government. The rest 
of the space is taken up by students, 
it being unusual for a ‘‘ Philistine’’ to 
attend. 

The professors and docents congre- 
gate in the rooms below the hall, where 
they don their caps and gowns and ar- 
range their decorations. Each of the 
four faculties has a distinctive color. 
At the appointed time the professors 
march in, headed by two pedels in 
brilliant red. As these latter enter the 
door, they wave their maces, the or- 
chestra begins playing, the audience 
rise from their seats and remain stand- 
ing until the professors have marched 
up the main aisle of the Aula 
and taken seats on a platform. 
A long speech on some scien- 
tific subject, uninteresting to 
many if not to most of the au- 
dience, is always included in 
the exercises ; nevertheless, all 
preserve the strictest silence 
and remain till the end. The 
speaker finishes by proposing 
three cheers for the Emperor. 
The pedels advance to the 
front of the platform and wave 
their maces. The students 
rise and loyally join in the 
cheering, though half of the 
noise is made by the drums in 
the orchestra. Then the ex- 
ercises over, the audience 
remains standing in perfect 
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Suddenly Halt!’ is called.” 


silence until the stately procession of 
great men has filed out. 
As one walks the streets or lingers 


about the haunts of the students, one 
is sure to notice the lack of all practical 
joking. A little ‘‘ragging’’ does go 
on in the rooms of a society ; but else- 
where, save on a few special occasions, 
it is altogether wanting. The reason 
for this is not hard to find. The student 
seems to think himself the modern 
representative of the knight- errant. 
The duel corresponds to the older 
tournament. As the knight of old 
sought distinction in the field or fought 
for the love of fighting, so the modern 
student éngages in his little duel on 
the merest pretext. Like the knight, 
too, he is always thinking of his honor. 
Very touchy it must be, for one insults 
a student by thoughtlessly staring at 
him. This and bumping up against 
one on the street without apologizing 
have been the cause of many a duel. 
So easily are duels brought on where 
large numbers are present, that, when 
the students meet together to celebrate 
the Emperor’s birthday, it is with the 
distinct provision that challenges given 
on the Occasion may be honorably re- 
fused. 

The fighting student belongs to a 
“Corps,’’ ‘‘Burschenschaft,’’ or to a 


‘*Black Society,’’ the latter so called 
because the members wear no colors 
and have black in their sword hilts. 
A fourth class, the ‘‘ Landmannschaft,”’ 
formerly existed at Gottingen. Besides 
these some of the ‘‘’Turnvereins,’’ or 
athletic associations, fight regularly, 
and almost every student, not a mem- 
ber of a religious association, will, if 
challenged give satisfaction. Indeed, 
he who refuses to challenge, if insulted, 
is looked upon with contempt by the 
students. Many of the theological 
students are members of the fighting 
clubs. Strangest of all, some of the 
religious associations stand in such a 
relation to Corps or Burschenschaft that 
the fighting society avenges the in- 
sults offered its praying friends! 

The difference between the three 
classes is mainly one of family and 
wealth. Still the hatred existing be- 
tween Corps and Burschenschaft is said 
to have a historic cause. In the strug- 
gles of the early part of the century, 
the Corps represented the aristocrats ; 
the Burschenschaften the more demo- 
cratic party, whose aim was to give 
liberty to the fatherland, and perhaps 
to found one limited monarchy out of 
the many principalities of Germany. 
Of course all reason for hatred has 
long ago disappeared, but the petty 
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hostility still exists. So far does it ex- 
tend that a Corps-student does not 
speak to a Burschenschafter in public, 
and is not allowed to enter a restaurant 
regularly frequented by him and his 
‘*brothers.’’ I know two first cousins 
who, in a private house, are on the 
most intimate terms, even calling each 
other ‘‘du,’’ but on the street they 
take no notice one of the other. One 
belongs to a Corps, the other to a 
Burschenschaft. The Corps-student be- 
longs to the aristocracy of blood or 
money, and is taught to say that for 
him the other students do not exist. 
Even our own Motley became, through 
the influence of the Corps-students, very 
contemptuous of the great mass of stu- 
dents. The Burschenschafter and Black- 
student come from the middle classes. 

Even among the Corps social differ- 
ences exist. Of the four classes into 
which they are divided, the ‘‘ white,’’ 
or ‘‘feudal,’’ stands highest. Of this 
class are the Saxonia in Gottingen, and 
the Saxo-Borussia of Bonn, to which 
latter the Emperor belonged, and to 
which his eldest son is pledged. Such 
a difference does not exist among the 
Burschenschaften. 

The German student club is dis- 
tinctly local. The net-work of chap- 
ters in various universities, which 
characterizes the American fraternity, 
fails almost entirely. Instead, a Corps 
or Burschenschaft has a befriended 
club in the other schools, with which 
the organization is said to be in ‘‘car- 
tel.’’ In entering into a cartel, a 
Corps generally selects another Corps 
of the same grade, although not inva- 
riably. The student studying or visit- 
ing a second university associates 
almost entirely with his cartel broth- 
ers, and sometimes joins the cartel 
club. 

In order to become a fighting student, 
little besides a certain yearly income, 
varying for the different associations, 
is needed. The clubs show great eager- 
ness to secure new members. The 
school-boy is asked to join even before 
his finalexamination. At the railroad 


station, as the new student enters the 
town, he is approached by represent- 
atives of the clubs. 


He is visited at 
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his rooms until he decides finally one 
way or the other. Of course many a 
man gained in this way has to be 
dropped, but still the soliciting is ever 
spirited. To become a Burschenschafter 
one must be a German. 

The members of a club fall into two 
classes, ‘‘Burschen’’ and ‘‘ Fuchse.’’ 
The Fuchse can be easily recognized on 
the street by his freshman air, and by 
his not wearing a tri-colored ribbon 
across his breast. His cap shows but 
two of the club’s three colors. He 
has no voice in the management of the 
club, and has to obey the Burschen, to 
one of whom, known as his ‘‘ Leib- 
bursch,’’ his ‘‘education’’ is entrusted. 
He is imposed upon continually and, 
as the student ‘‘ Bier-Comment’’ deals 
hardly with hisestate, is made to drink 
a vast amount of beer. His natural 
protector is his Leibbursch. To become 
a Bursch he must fight a certain num- 
ber of duels, the Corpsfuchse five, the 
Burschenschafter three. I have heard 
this denied. When ready for the 
Bursch estate, he is received with great 
ceremonies, either being baptized with 
beer or drinking a half litre of beer 
between each of the three verses of the 
song used for such occasions. From 
thence on he has every privilege of the 
club and can himself have a ‘‘ Leib- 
fuchse’’ to ‘‘educate.’’ Besides its 
members and its ‘‘cartel brothers’’ a 
club has generally a few privileged 
guests, known as ‘‘Conkneipanten”’ 
and ‘‘Kneipgaste.’’ The Kneipgiste 
wears no sign of membership, the Con- 
kneipant a two-colored cap. 

A club has three officers: the ‘‘erste 
Chargierte’’ is president, the ‘‘zweite’’ 
fighting-master, the ‘‘dritte’’ secre- 
tary and treasurer. ‘The Fuchse have 
a ‘‘Fuchsemajor’’ to preside over them 
and to represent them in case of a com- 
plaint against a Bursch. 

The active Burschenschafter may 
contrive to find time for study. The 
active Corps-student does not pretend 
to do so; he complains that the day is 
too short. After his morning rolls and 
coffee he spends an hour with the uni- 
versity fencing-master. Notice the 
inconsistency ; the university is opposed 
to dueling but teaches the use of the 
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sword! At half-past eleven or twelve 
the student attends the ‘‘ Fruhschop- 
pen,’’ or meeting for a morning drink. 
He dines with his ‘‘ brothers,’’ and in- 
variably takes wine or beer. About 
six in the afternoon he takes part in the 
‘‘ Demischoppen.’’ Between these fixed 
points he has a little time for himself. 
During the term he associates almost 
entirely with the other members of his 
Corps; during the vacation, if he re- 
main in town, with members of other 
Corps as well. He generally has a pet 
dog or two to exercise; and it is said 
that he conveys a message to his school- 
girl-love by the number of dogs with 
him when he passes her window. He is 
very fond of promenading the streets, 
of playing cards, and especially so of 
going to the railroad station just before 
the principal daily train is due. The 


place has a strange fascination for him. 
He always goes to see a friend off. At 
night when a little the worse for his 
beer-drinking, he leaves his club-room, 
and often gravitatesthither. Many the 


duel caused by chance encounters dur- 
ing these nightly wanderings about the 
station. Indeed, the Burschenschaften 
have found it necessary to prohibit 
their members from going to the station 
after a certain hour, unless they or a 
friend are really about to leave. 

Every night, if not at a beer-concert 
or other entertainment, he must be at 
the club-room. And even after a con- 
cert he usually resorts thither. Four 
times a week he goes to the ‘‘ Alte 
Fink.’’ The rooms are small, low, and 
devoid of ornament. In one room sit 
four corps, each in a corner around a 
well-hacked table, for the Fuchse is as 
fond of cutting the monogram of his 
Corps, as the freshman his two or three 
Greek letters. In an adjacent room are 
the two other Corps. The meetings 
here are quite informal. One plays 
cards, talks, and principally of student 
affairs. A beer mug stands before every 
one. This generally belongs to the 
student; the German students, although 
not making many presents, being ad- 
dicted te exchanging such things. All 
smoke. The place grows unendurably 
hot and close, but the student remains 
until eleven, at least. 
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Three formal ‘‘ Kneipes,’’ as these 
meetings are called, are held a week. 
Two of the Corps have recently built 
handsome club-houses and meet in 
them. The other Corps have various 
places, but most alternate between the 
‘‘Neue Fink’’ and the ‘‘ Deutscher 
Garten.’’ The rooms are adorned with 
swords, drinking-horns, caps, and pho- 
tographs of every member, and are 
furnished with massive carved chairs 
and a long table. The prettiest is said 
to be the Hannoveraner room, particu- 
larly interesting to us because of a fine 
picture of Bismarck. 

The Saturday Kneipe is the most 
formal, and permission for an outsider 
to attend is rarely given. Around the 
long table they sit, all in caps and uni- 
forms. ‘They sing the wonderful Ger- 
man student songs. After the end of 
each song the president calls ‘‘ Schmol- 
lis den fidelen Sangern,’’ and the 
members jumping to their feet,cry ‘‘ Fi- 
ducit,’’ clash their mugs together and 
drink. They smoke, drink each other’s 
health ; now and then, some two or 
three have prepared a musical or other 
entertainment for the rest, and some- 
times a humorous paper is read or a 
speech made. Occasionally a beer-duel, 
a contest in the rapidity with which a 
small glass of beer may be gulped down 
and a given word said, is fought. 
Everything is orderly, and, although 
much beer is taken, one fancies one’s 
self back in the ages when the plumed 
knights met around the king’s board 
for merry-making. 

Theclose of every semester is marked 
by the ‘‘ Abschieds-Commers.’’ Any 
one can get permission to see this by 
paying a mark for the poor of the town. 
The Commers is much like an ordinary 
Kneipe, but stiffer and much more 
picturesque. From behind a mass of 
plants a military band plays. The 
walls of the room are decked with ar- 
rangements of Schlagers and mono- 
grams, and are fairly ablaze with innu- 
merable candles half hidden among 
festoons of evergreens. The students 
are seated at the tables, each corps to 
itself. The various uniforms are as 
bright and gay as one could desire. 
Fairly gorgeous are the men who pre- 
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side at the different tables. With their 
bright swords they rap on the tables 
before each verse of a song or when 
silence is to be had for speech or an- 
nouncement. At one point in the even- 
ing the counting of semesters begins. 
The president of the Corps, which in its 
turn is first on the list, rises and calls 
‘‘one.’’ Immediately some thirty young 
men, in their first term, jump to their 
feet, yell out their well-wishes and 
drink. ‘‘ Two’’, and asmaller number 
rise and toast the assembly. After ten, 
which represents five years since first 
matriculation, the calls are made ‘‘ be- 
tween ten and twenty,’’ ‘‘ twenty and 
thirty,’’ and so on. Occasionally a 
number of former members will be 
present to rise for ‘‘ allover a hundred ;”’ 
old, white-haired, perhaps famous, re- 
_turned to the scenes of their youthful 
pleasures to wish the young men well. 

At twelve the ‘‘ Landesvater’’ is 
sung and acted. In a very impressive 
manner pairs of students rise in turn as 
all sing ‘‘ AllesSchweige.’’ They stand 
on their chairs, clash their swords to- 
gether in time with the music, gently 
touch each other’s cap with the flat 
blade, clasp hands across the table and 
drink, after which they take off their 
caps and run the swords through them. 
The swords with the caps on them are 
passed to the next couple and the cere- 
mony is repeated. When all the caps 
have thus been pierced, the swords are 
stood up in the form of a St. Andrew’s 
cross on the table. 

After a pause of a few minutes the 
caps are returned with great ceremony 
to the owners. Thus they signify their 
renewed determination to live like true 
Burschen. 

The members of a club are pledged 
to fight whenever challenged and with 
whatever weapons their challengers 
may desire. The choice of weapons is 
practically limited, however, to the 
‘‘Schlager’’ and saber; the schlager 
for a slight provocation between men 
of the same class, otherwise the saber. 
A barbarian can fight with the schla- 
ger against whom he please, and oc- 
casionally a ‘‘Paukverhaltniss,’’ or 
fighting agreement, exists between 
Turnverein and Burschenschaft or 
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Black Society. The pistol is very rarely 
used, never by the Burschenschafter 
unless the contestants are markedly un- 
equal in strength, and the student court 
of honor often, if not generally, de- 
clares a challenge to a more serious 
duel to be without sufficient provoca- 
tion. 

Besides the duels fought because of 
real or imagined insult, regular schla- 
ger duels are fought once a week. 
Every active Corps-student or Bur- 
schenschafter in good health may be 
called on to fight a duel arranged for 
him by his fighting-master. The Black 
Societies fight either once a week or in 
so-called ‘‘ Abgemachte Partien,’’ that 
is, at intervals so many from one club 
agree to pair themselves off against an 
equal number from another. 

The Corps fight in a small house 
about a mile and a half from town. 
Dueling is against the law, but little 
attempt is made to prohibit it, and for 
a long time the fighting was carried on 
opposite a country police station. At 
the present time a spy gives no- 
tice of the approach of a policeman or 
university official. And on the rare 
occasions when an officer goes out, he 
finds, instead of a duel, the students 
singing and drinking beer. And yet 
any student, and I believe any male 
traveler, can gain admission to the 
room. It is said that a few American 
ladies have seen duels in Heidelberg. 

The place is easy to find. On the 
road are carriages containing students. 
A spy with field glasses can be seen 
at intervals. In front of the hall itself 
a few carriages are always waiting 
until the fighting is over. A servant 
at the door asks for our cards, and also 
if we know any of the Corps-students. 
He retires with the cards, and in a few 
minutes comes back to show us to our 
friend’s table, or, if we are not so for- 
tunate, to the visitor’s gallery. One is 
at first most impressed, I believe, with 
the politeness manifested by every- 
body, and the utter indifference of the 
non-participants to what is going on. 
They eat their morning lunch even 
during the most bloody of the duels, 
the sight of which has caused the son 
of one of our most noted generals to 
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faint. Judging by the number of empty 
bottles they are particularly thirsty. 
And this in an atmosphere reeking with 
blood, iodoform, and carbonic acid. It 
is only when novices or renowned 
swordsmen appear that much interest 
is shown. Mark Twain states that on 
such occasions the members of one 
Heidelberg Corps do not recogonize the 
members of another; in Gottingen the 
Corps-students will drink to the health 
of the wearer of a different cap. 

As we enter, a green and a blue cap 
are making their preparations for the 
fray. They divest themselves of every- 
thing to the waist. Over the heart a 
pad of leather some six inches in di- 
ameter is placed. Then a rough cotton 
shirt is puton. A long band of silk is 
wound around the neck and the eyes, 
and incidentally the temples, are pro- 
tected by glass and iron goggles. A 
bad wound received in some previous 
encounter is covered with a bit of 
leather. On the right hand is placed 


a huge gauntlet which extends in its 
padded thickness the whole length of 


the arm. While the assistants are dress- 
ing the principals, wecancatch glimpses 
through an open door of surgeons sew- 
ing up the wounds of the last fighters. 

The blue cap finishes first and, while 
he waits, takes a seat on a sofa directly 
opposite us. His face is very pale, and 
from across the room we can see the 
corners of his mouth nervously twitch- 
ing. The green cap, whose face is 
covered with scars, seems careless and 
unconcerned. Allisat last ready. The 
sword-blades are wiped with a sponge 
wet with carbonic acid. The seconds 
lead their men forward. They stand 
facing each other, distant the length of 
a blade and two hilts, their sword-arms 
almost straight up in the air, while the 
seconds hold their swords in between. 
At one side stands a referee with a slate 
andasponge. All cuts must be made 
from above, and, protected as they are, 
they stand but little chance of a cut 
save on the head and one side of the 
face. But a cut through the cheek to 
the teeth is no trifle. A few prelimi- 
nary remarks are made like the cries 
of the heralds of olden days. Then 
‘‘Legen Sie sich aus,’’ cries the one 
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second, ‘‘ Liegen aus,’’ replies the other. 
The two seconds withdraw their swords 
and spring back, watchful however, to 
knock up an unallowed cut or detect 
a bent sword. The principals’ swords 
come down with full force. If it were 
dark there-would be a continual flash, 
as there is a continual noise. It takes 
some time to train the eye to follow the 
strokes. Suddenly ‘‘halt’’ is called. 
A second has seen that a blade is bent. 
Both he and the rival second interpose 
their swords, while friends hold the 
fighters’ arms ina comfortable position. 
To drop the sword-arm or retire from 
the line isa sign of defeat. The bent 
sword is made straight, and again the 
contestants begin to slash at each other. 
They hardly begin before ‘‘halt’’ is 
called again. A second wishes to draw 
the referee’s attention to first blood. 
The blue cap’s head is examined care- 
fully and sponged, but noblood is found. 
The strike was made with a flat sword. - 
Again the light swords whiz through 
the air. The blue cap is angry and 
strikes with full force. A blade is 
broken off and goes flying across the 
room. ‘The seconds jump in between. 
Another sword is supplied. Suddenly 
a quick turn of the blue’s wrist and the 
green’s cheek is laid open. ‘‘ Halt.”’ 
A second blow is knocked up. A sur- 
geon comes forward and examines the 
wound. He pronounces it not danger- 
ous, and the fighting continues. From 
now on it is a one-sided affair. The 
blue cap cuts his green foe again and 
again and receives not a scratch in re- 
turn. At one time the green cap loses 
his guard; he sees a blow descending. 
He is disgraced if he moves his head 
even but an inch to dodge it. So he 
stands and receives it gallantly. With 
the cut his spirit comes. He hacks 
away furiously but all in vain. Finally 
the regular number of rounds are fin- 
ished and the green cap is led with 
honor away to the surgeon. A ghastly 
sight it is when the goggles are re- 
moved. Where they pressed against 
the face the skin is deadly white, but 
everywhere else covered with blood. 
The next two duels are ended very | 
quickly by one of the participants in 
each receiving a serious cut in the be- 
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ginning. The fourth duel was between 
two of the best swordsmen. The stu- 
dents pressed around as closely as the 
seconds would permit and many stood 
on chairs and tables. Not a wound 
was given. Then camea fight between 
two freshmen. They wore caps, and 
it seemed as if they were playing at 
knocking off each other’s cap with the 
sword. Each received a cut or two, and 
after being released from the surgeon’s 
hands, danced around in the hall, radiant 
with pride. For they, with the young 
ladies, think the student not perfect 
without ascar. We were glad to make 
our escape at this time to the fresh air, 
although fifteen more duels were to be 
fought. 

The students think that this fight- 
ing inculcates many virtues, especially 
bravery and courtesy. Certainly the 
students are punctilious in their be- 
havior, and I have seen a man chal- 
lenged to a saber duel, the outcome 
of which might be very serious, with- 
out changing color and without losing 
his appetite. But I greatly suspect, 
after conversation with many, that 
there are not a few who have courage 
to fight but not enough to refuse. The 
students say also that the dueling is 
necessary to keep down ungentlemanly 
behavior. A man is careful when a 
thoughtless word will involve him ina 
duel. But I have not such a low opin- 
ion of the German student. The cus- 
tom has the sanction of long usage, 
and is invested with much romance. 
The students have no games with 
which to play off their superfluous 
energies. In the larger cities, Berlin 
and Leipzig, where other amusement 
can be had, few duels are fought, and 
the introduction of sports would greatly 
lessen the number everywhere. ‘The 
duels are not as dangerous as foot-ball, 
as the American is so fond of telling the 
German, although much more brutal. 
Only one man, and he a second, has 
ever been killed in Gottingen, and 
since then precautions have been taken 
to avoid any real danger. The sword 


is too light to inflict a serious wound. 
‘The men seek scars and take meas- 
ures to enlarge small ones in order to 
be thought brave. 


The older men 
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laugh at the modern fighting.  Bis- 
marck said once to a member of his 
former Corps: ‘‘ When I was a student 
I parried a blow with my sword ;’ you 
seem to parry with your cheek.’’ 

It is difficult for an outsider to find 
out how often saber duels occur, but I 
believe that during the last four semes- 
ters (this was written in 1891 ), at least 
one saber duel has been fought a 
month. Whatever the schlager be, 
the saber is no plaything. And yet 
saber duels rarely result very seriously. 
Only when the insult is very grave 
does one fight without protecting band- 
ages about the more vulnerable parts, 
and the student tries more to defend 
himself than to really hurt his enemy. 
Once during a fight, a student put his 
left hand up to his nose to adjust his 
glasses. By accident his adversary hit 
the fingers of the raised hand, but was 
too fearful of losing his guard to strike 
out with force. The student still uses 
all five fingers. As a rule the more 
expert swordsman succeeds, after a few 
minutes fighting, in laming his swords- 
arm, and the duel is over. The 
wounded arm heals up in a few weeks, 
but rarely becomes strong enough to 
fight again. I knew one man thus 
wounded to learn to fight with his left 
arm. 

During the last two years, not asingle 
pistol duei was fought between stu- 
dents. Challenges were sometimes sent 
and accepted, but the court of honor 
would decide that the matter should be 
dropped or settled by the schlager or 
saber. Some men, seeking a reputation 
for bravery, will challenge a Burschen 
schafter to'a pistol duel, knowing full 
well the rules of the Burschenschaft do 
not permit of this. Occasionally upon 
refusing, the Burschenschafter is sum- 
moned before a court of honor, whose 
authority he does not recognize. He 
fails to appear and is branded as a 
coward. An American was once chal- 
lenged by a Burschenschafter. He got 
out of it by accepting, provided the 
weapons were pistols. 

Foreigners, especially Englishmen 
and Americans, do not as a rule join a 
club. During the last four semesters 
one American has become a Conknei: 
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pant of the Westphalia, one a Kneip- 
gast of the Bremensia. Of the two the 
Kneipgast fought one duel, in which he 
received a slight scratch just below the 
ear. There are rumors afloat of the 
great strength and skill of an American 
who was an active member of a formerly 
existing Landmannschaft. I know at 
least one man who bears scars from his 
sword. 

The Emperor once said that those 
who are opposed to the life of a Corps- 
student do not understand it, and that 
the Bursch becomes, in after years, his 
most trusted officer. Most of the scenes 
in the life seems to us very childish but 
picturesque, as hardly belonging to the 
nineteenthcentury. Evenovertheleast 
pleasant scenes the student manages to 
throw a certain glamour, making it 
much less repulsive than similar ones 
would beinthiscountry. Nevertheless, 
with its gaiety, its romance and its dissi- 
pation, the student knight-errantry is 
slowly disappearing and must yield al- 
together to the spirit of the times. Like 
the other knighthood, this has accom- 
plished its purpose. And even now the 
Corps-student, as we have said, breaks 
with the life after a few terms. A sad 
occasion is it for the Corps when a 
member leaves for another university to 
begin work. ‘The life has been so inti- 
mate, so close, so like that of a family, 
sufficient for itself and seeing few visit- 
ors. I was present once when three 
members were thus to leave. All the 
evening farewell speeches and songs. 
Finally three chairs were placed on the 
table, in which the members took their 
seats. The rest marched around, sing- 
ing their last song together and each 
shaking hands with the three when he 
in turn had come opposite them. No 
wonder that the impressionable Ger- 
mans broke down in their song, and 
that I saw tears on faces that showed 
the marks of many a sword-cut, and 
heard many a heart-felt sob. 

The foreigner at Harvard would 
probably be most impressed by the few 
athletes and dudes, and think but little 
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of the hundreds of hard students. The 
man who loafs or plays is more promi- 
nent than the worker. He has time 
to be on the streets, he is most talked 
about. I have failed altogether in 
giving the desired view of the German 
student if the reader thinks that this 
fighting-drinking life is led by more 
than a respectable minority. Many are 
entirely too poor for it. I have seen 
but one professor with a sword-scar on 
his face. I know one who has never 
seen a duel and was much amused by 
an account published in an American 
paper. The great majority of the stu- 
dents work, and yet there is not much 
to say of them in this connection. The 
man who ‘‘ oxes,’’ to use the German 
slang, has little social life. He takes 
his breakfast and generally his supper 
in his bare-looking, unadorned study, 
his dinner at a restaurant. He invites 
a friend occasionally to his afternoon 
coffee. He spends much time in the 
university reading-room or his semi- 
nary library, and attends many lectures 
except during the last year when he 
devotes himself almost exclusively to 
the preparation of a thesis. His inter- 
course is principally with those dining 
at the same restaurant or attending the 
same lectures. He is fond of walking 
and skating. Among the pleasantest 
social features of his life are his frequent 
calls on his professor and the weekly 
meetings of his scientific club. Seated 
im a cozy room in a restaurant, he and 
his friends discuss matters of interest } 
or read papers on scientific subjects. ; 
His favorite professor is generally pres- 
ent to lead the discussions. 

The last few months before exami- 
nation the student settles down to the 
hardest kind of work and allows him- 
self almost no recreation. When he 
has been up for examination and won 
his ‘‘doctor’s hat,’’ he calls all his 
friends together and with them makes 
merry in the last kneipe of his student 
life. For the ‘‘ Herr Student’’ has 
become the dignified ‘‘Herr Doc- 
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BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


T was a plain, little, old-fashioned 

Southern village, those days, and 
found glory enough and to spare in 
being the ‘‘county seat of old Ruther- 
ford,’’ and receiving the citizens of 
said county every ‘‘fus’ Monday’’ of 
the months, that being the day of the 
‘‘county court,’’ a sort of holiday, 
when everybody who owned a buggy 
or a horse came to town, and those 
owning neither came afoot, barring 
those who were fortunate enough to 
get a lift from some wagoner bound, 
like the rest of the world, for county 
court. 

The girls of the town were old-fash- 
ioned Southern girls, who wore buft 
muslin and pink, and that deep shade of 
‘*blue-indigo,’’ they called it, no longer 
seen in the shop windows, because it 
is out of style, to be sure. So, too, is the 
Southern girl of that day ; out of style, 
or ‘‘out of print,’’ in newspaper par- 
lance. 

It was not the boom that made the 
change either in the girl or the fashion. 
It was the war, which proved a boom, 
too, in the long run, whether we who 
suffered by it are willing to believe it or 
not. But before the war,and the boom, 
the ‘Tennessee town was a village; 
wild roses trailed over the white paling 
fences, and pinks, snowballs, and lilies 
bloomed in the gardens. The people 
were old-fashioned church folk, too, and 
the girls gloried in church entertain- 
ments quite as much as they did in the 
‘bran dances’’ held summer days in the 
woods along Stone river, or the picnics 
at Maney’s spring, a famous resort for 
Sunday-school folk bent on an outing. 
The church was the chief entertain- 
ment, however. A wag of the village 
was once guilty of the wicked observ- 
ation that the ‘‘Wen’sday night 
prayer-meetin’ was the only dissipa- 
tion the young folks had after picnic 
time.’’ 

The church stood at the corner of 
the main street, within a stone’s throw 


of the court-house and the publi 
square. It is there yet, the old Meth 
odist meeting-house, with its droopin,: 
eaves and a flattish roof, which gave 
it the appearance of having forgotter 
to take off its night-cap. There wa- 
a steeple, it was a ‘‘cupola’’ those 
days—bright, glaring tin, and at the 
very tips of it a hand, closed, with thx 
exception of one long, strong fore- 
finger pointing straight upward. <A 
fac-simile of the hand may still be 
found in the graveyards of the ver 
old villages. But the hand on the 
Methodist steeple had been one of the 
curiosities of the town for half a cen. 
tury. For half a century, citizen had 
said to citizen, with a glow of wonder or 
of admiration, whenever they chanced 
to pass within eye range of the sug- 
gestive finger : 

‘*Does n’t seem so tall, now, does 

To which the reply was pretty sure 
to be: 

“Tt surely don’t; it certainly don't 
look like it was that tall.’’ 

The children—for pride in the big 
hand was hereditary if anything ever 
was—would look up at it between 
shouts, while they played marbles in 
the streets below, and sing out to each 
other : 

‘*Betcher dunner how tall ’tis.’’ 

‘*Bet er do, too; it’s taller’na man, 
that ther’ hand is.’’ 

‘* Uh-huh !”’ 

And for the moment the hand would 
rest in peace—rest in peace, because 
there was n’t a boy in town who could 
reach it with a rock; neither was there 
a boy in the town who had n’t exercisec 
a good deal of muscle in the effort. 

But later Bragg came, then Rose- 
crans, and the old church, its members 
declared, ‘‘saw sights.’’ 

‘When it was all over, and peace 
passed the ruined old structure back 
into the possession of its members 
they were too poor in purse, too broke» 
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in heart, to attempt to rescue it from 
the rats, the spiders, and the filth of a 
prison hospital. They sat among the 
few old broken benches that remained, 
gazing with eyes that saw not through 
the glassless windows, where the sun 
went down upon the new graves heaped 
along the banks of Stone river. 

A ruin ; ruin everywhere; they had 
not even a house in which to wor- 
ship their God. All that remained of 
their former building was the good, 
strong walls, and the big, yellow hand 
still pointing upward, appealing in its 
wn poor dumb way for the old meet- 
ng-house. But the appeal was vain ; 
they were ‘‘too old,’’ they declared, 
when the four years’ terror was ended ; 
‘hey hoped ‘‘ for no other house in this 
vorld’’; they did ‘‘hope for one not 
made with hands, by and by.’’ 

And so it might have been given over 
‘o the rats and spiders, indeed, had not 
the young people taken it in charge. 
\Vhether it was piety prompted the res- 
cue, or that unconquerable, inherent 
demand of youth for pleasure, the re- 
sult was the same and satisfactory. By 
a successful series of suppers, fairs, and 
kindred entertainments, all within the 
proper religious restrictions, the old 
chuch found its inner walls resplendent 
in a fresh coat of whitewash, its outside 
newly penciled, floors scoured, steps 
replaced, a little wooden pulpit, and at 
least one hundred big, high-backed 
benches, in sticky gray priming, 
which rattled and rumbled like a small 
artillery whenever so much as a hand 
rested upon their tall gray backs. The 
benches were warped ; so was the floor ; 
but over the little pulpit, from the gilt- 
edged Bible, there hung a dazzling 
crimson book-mark, which announced 
in letters of green and gold to the wor- 
shipers along the line of benches, the 
‘Lord is in His holy temple.’’ 

Reading which, they forgot for the 
nonce, the back-breaking benches, and 
settled themselves into the gray prim- 
ing with a kind of chastened content, 
vondering meanwhile if the Jews did 
not experiénce something of the same 
satisfaction in again getting into their 
temple. 

But the work of the young people 
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was not done; they soon discovered the 
warp in the floor, and decided that they 
needed—a carpet. Having arrived at 
this conclusion, they further decided 
that it should be a brussels. They 
would have liked to cushion the seats 
and to have achandelier, but times were 
too hard. Sothey bought some bright 
tin shades for the lamps, prettily 
fluted, and decided to use their hand- 
kerchiefs under their shoulders, as a 
shield against the graypriming for 
awhile longer, and then gave them- 
selves up to the question of a carpet, 
and how to raise the money to buy it. 
An oyster supper would n’t do, for it 
was June; the big magnolia tree in the 
garden behind the meeting-house was 
a mass of waxy blooms; oysters and 
magnolias do not adorn the same sea- 
son. It was too hot for fairs, and the 
last ice-cream supper had come so near 
being a tragedy that they knew it would 
be folly to attempt another. Whether 
it was the fault of the freezers or the 
vanilla flavoring (most accidents of the 
kind are charged to the vanilla), no- 
body ever knew; but everybody who 
tasted the cream got sick. One man 
in the town died, but as it was satis- 
factorily proved that he was not at the 
supper, and had never in any way pa- 
tronized the entertainments, the church 
considered herself clear of his death. 
Though there were those in the town 
who always rather held it against her, 
and whg for years, when speaking of 
the death, spoke of the dead man as 
having ‘‘died the night of the great 
Methodist poisoning.’’ But these, be 
it understood, were members of the 
Cumberland church, at the other cor- 
ner diagonally of the block; a church 
whose members fretted and fumed the 
year round, because the Methodist 
would sing, ‘‘ Jesus, let Thy pitying 
eye,’’ at the moment when their own 
minister was in the depths of his ser- 
mon. Of course, the song didn’t drown 
out the sermon, but the words, dis- 
tinctly heard, did not always chime in 
with the doctrine being distributed : 


Jesus, let Thy pitying eye 
Call back a wandering sheep. 
False to Thee. like Peter, I 
Would fain like Peter weep. 
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The Cumberlands recognized no 
back-sliding Peters among their flock, 
and they were not slow to let the neigh- 
boring church understand ‘‘ where they 
stood.’’ That church retorted that it 
had ‘‘the Book for authority, and Peter 
as example.’’ So old Simon threatened 
to become a stumbling stone as .well as 
a ‘‘rock’’ to the followers of his 
Master. 

The quarrel, however, was confined 
to the older folks; the young people, 
bless their hearts, had no more idea 
whether the old apostle ever really 
‘‘ fell from grace,’’ and was, therefore, 
chargeable with the back-sliding plank 
in the Methodist platform, than they 
had that such a plank had been placed 
there to bridge just such petty sinners 
as they over the little slips and trips 
humanity is heir to. 

‘‘Let the old folks fight it out,’’ said 
pretty Belle Lawing, at the committee 
meeting held in the parlor of Miss 
Alice Richard’s little cottage, at the 
corner of Main street and ‘‘the Ave- 
nue,’’—the only avenue in the town 
and, therefore, needing no other name. 

The girls had formed themselves into 
a committee, and had gone to Miss 
Richard’s and laid their scheme before 
her. Miss Alice was not a Methodist, 
but a teacher of a small music class in 
the village. She was considered quite 
passée among the younger set; there 
were glints of unmistakable gray in her 
hair’s bright brown ; her cheek vas not 
as smooth as it had once been, and 
there were paler lights in the deep of 
her dark eyes, a pathetic proof that 
they were fading. Yet, when the war 
opened she was just sixteen; at its 
close she was twenty ; it had been over 
ten years. 

‘Some with clearer vision might have 
seen that worry, work, and care had 
each lent old Time a hand in his work 
with sweet Alice Richards. But the 
world in general is not given to these 
under-surface studies, and so it set her 
down promptly as an old maid. And 
since she had chosen,—alack ! for the 
choice—to become a working woman, 
why shouldn’t she be classed among 
working women? Where was the dif- 
ference, though one made dresses and 
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one musicians? <A Southern girl of 
good family to teach school! Ah! 
could they have peeped behind the 
veil which hid the future! the veil 
flapping even then in their faces. 
Could they have heard the thunder of 
the multitudes trailing down the broad 
aisles of the future, every throat open 
to shout the ‘‘ well done’’ of the brave-- 
hearted daughters of a dead and buried 
aristocracy. Could they have seen 
the burdens to be lifted to untrained 
girlish shoulders; could they have wit- 
nessed the battle with a heredity of in- 
dolent ease and of careless indulgence. 
Could they have seen the tears, and 
witnessed the triumph when tears gave 
place tocourage, and hope,and strength. 
Could they have seen ! 

But the time was not full when they 
set Miss Alice along shelf with old Miss 
Bumpus and Sally Crocker the mil- 
liner. That she felt herself the old 
woman they felt her to be, she was 
ready to admit. The four years since 
the war had been hard ones to many 
an untrained Southern girl, thrown 
suddenly upon her own resources. Miss 
Alice had been one of those left to 
work out the problem of a livelihood 
for herself and her aged mother. The 
younger people, many of them only 
a few years her junior, were wont to 
call on her for advice, and such assist- 
ance as her ‘‘superior years’’ war- 
ranted her giving. Hence when the 
question of a carpet was sprung they 
hastened to lay the matter before her 
as speedily as possible. 

‘“Had n’t you better get a new 
floor?’’ said Miss Alice, when the 
question had been duly put and fairly 
discussed by the self-appointed com- 
mittee of young women. 

‘“No,’’ promptly replied one of the 
members. ‘‘If the old folks want a 
floor let the men get it. We want 
somethin’ that will look like somethin’, 
and be decent to kneel on. Charley 
Woods is goin’ to embroider a crimson 
cloth for the pulpit, a satin one, and 
her mother is goin’ to give us the two 
silver goblets she took on her wax-work 
at the fair. Somebody ought to give 
us the pitcher, but they won’t. Say! 


Maybe we'll have enough left from the 
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carpet to get a silver pitcher to match 
the goblets !”’ 

‘“Maybe,’’ said Miss Alice, ‘‘ but I 
think we had better get the carpet 
first. What have you thought of as 
a means of raisin’ the money ?”’ 

‘Oh, a lot of things,’’ said Belle 
Lawing, ‘‘ but none of them will quite 
do.”’ 

‘*We can't have an ice cream fes- 
tival,’’ said Miss Alice, ‘‘that is cer- 
tain. We should be obliged to eat all 
the cream in order to convince people 
it wasn't poison.’’ 

‘Or else give it to them,’’ said an- 
other. ‘‘I’ll bet my life they wouldn’t 
be afraid to eat it, if it were free. 

‘* How would a concert do?’’ said 
Miss Alice. ‘‘ We have never had a 
concert.’’ 

‘There isn’t a piano in town fit to 
listen to,’’ declared Belle. ‘‘I heard 
mother say that every one the Yankees 
didn’t drum the tune out of, the 
girls did, playin’ Southern war songs 
to tease their Yankee sweethearts.”’ 
There was a little ripple of laughter 
from the company, in which Miss Alice 
did not join. Speaking of Yankee 
sweethearts and Southern war songs 
had brought a flush to her cheek. One 
of the girls saw it, and with girlish 
thoughtlessness said : 

‘*Did you, Miss Alice? Did you wear 
out your piano entertaining Yankee 
sweethearts ?”’ 

The flush gave place to pale gray, 
as she replied quietly : 

No, I had‘no Yankee sweetheart.”’ 
Then each girl suddenly remembered, 
and was silent; each one feeling that 
she would like to creep away some- 
where, out of reach of Miss Alice’s 
big, brown, haunting eyes. She ral- 
lied to their relief, however, in her 
own womanly and unselfish way : 

‘There is but one thing you can 
do,’’ she declared, and the eager com- 
mittee took heart, seeing a light spring 
to the eyes that but a moment before 
had held unmistakable doubt. 

‘““We must have an old folks’ con- 
cert. ‘The tin-pan pianos will be the 
very thing, and we can get tin-pan 
voices enough and easily to go with 
them.”’ 
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The suggestion was received with 
almost a shout of acclamation. 

‘‘My mother will play ‘Come, haste 
to the Weddin’,’ ’’ said Belle Lawing ; 
‘*she does it like a dream.”’ 

‘‘And I will ask grandma Perkins 
to sing the ‘ Prairie Flower,’’’ said a 
member who had not spoken before, 
‘‘and aunt Ruth Bumpus will sing 
‘Barbara Allen.’ Oh, it will be such 
fun. Aunt Ruth is seventy-three years 
old; we will dress her in her sister’s 
weddin’ dress; she’s got it ; she loaned 
it to Johnnie Sims to wear to the Col- 
onial ball last year.’’ 

‘‘We must get in all denominations 
and classes,’’ declared Robbie Jones. 
‘‘We might ask old Miss Crocker, the 
milliner, to dance the minuet, or to sing 
something.” 

And then it came, the straw which 
broke the camel’s back, when little 

édith Lane exclaimed with a sudden 
burst of inspiration, ‘‘What will voz 
do, Miss Alice ?’’ 

She hesitated, waiting for the others 
to cry out against the imputation—to 
rally to the defense of her youth. But 
nobody took issue with Edith; clearly 
they saw nothing amiss, nothing in- 
congruous in placing her thirty years 
on the level with old Miss Bumpus’ 
seventy-three, or Granny Perkins’ 
sixty. Vaguely wondering where 
youth ends and age begins, Miss Alice 
replied quietly : 

‘“‘T think you had better leave me 
off the programme. Iam in the school- 
room every day until four o’clock, 
and at night I am too tired for re- 
hearsals.”’ 

Now there was one thing about Miss 
Alice which the years had not touched. 
Time, that had tampered with her 
cheeks’ good glow and silvered her 
‘‘bonny brown locks,’’ had let alone 
her voice. The sweet richness and 
Southern warmth still lingered in every 
tone. And-those who had been thrilled 
by it in the girl of eighteen, still won- 
dered at it in the woman of thirty. 
The members of the commiftee forgot 
everything except that Miss Alice 
could sing. ‘They added, as a whole 
and as individuals, a plea that she 
would take a part in the concert. 
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She refused somewhat emphatically 
at first; then, as emphatically, of a 
sudden, she consented to do as they 
wished: that is, to ‘‘sing a solo’’ at 
the old folks’ concert. 

Soon after that, the committee rose 
and went to their separate homes, and 
poor Miss Alice sat alone in the shad- 
owy little parlor, with the old-fashioned 
yellow honeysuckle peeping in at the 
window, and the odor of jasmine borne 
in upon the twilight breath. There 
was a bush just outside, in the flower 
bed, where her mother had set it in 
the old days. Ralph has been used to 
pluck a sprig from it summer even- 
ings. He was fond of the little white 
stars that were all petal and perfume. 
The scent of them always carried her 
back to the old days, and to Ralph. 
She had threatened, silently, to uproot 
the bush many a time, but had not 
done so. She knew she never would ; 
for the reminders that hurt are often 
the very dearest of all. And so, since 
the star jasmine bush had served to 
recall her one lover, it had been al- 
lowed to grow there during those ten 
years of torture. 

And she had been so true all those 
years, so true to him; her very hardest 
thought of him was that he might 
have made an effort. Sure, the war 
had ruined him, as he said; ‘‘had 
taken all the life and spring out of 
him.’’ She told herself sternly that 
there could have been but very little 
life and spring to him, else he would 
not have yielded so tamely to adver- 
sity. Yes, sitting there in the little 
twilight-shaded parlor, with the odor 
of the jasmines in her nostrils, she told 
herself again that he might at the 
least have made an effort. But he 
had not. The war that had wasted 
his possessions, had made him a col- 
onel; but, in pulling his props from 
under him, it had failed to sound the 
reveille of any latent manhood that 
should arise to do battle with adver- 
sity. He had yielded, while she—well, 
her silverjng hair and fading cheek 
gave evidence to her fight. She had 
been the braver of the two, and at a 
time when few avenues were open to 
the Southern girl, and those few trem- 
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bled under the frown of an aristoc- 
racy that settled the matter of social 
standing in its own imperious fashion. 
She had braved it, had grown old at 
her post. Yes, why shouldn’t she 
sing with the old folks, take her place 
among them? She had felt hurt when 
the girls first suggested it, but the 
same defiant impulse which had in- 
duced her to accept their invitation to 
join the ranks of the ancients, gave 
her'the courage to carry it out. 

She got up and went over to the tim- 
pety little piano and began to feel for 
the chords among the yellow keys; she 
had as well begin her rehearsing, since 
she would have but scant time to be- 
stow upon her part of the programme. 
She found the chords, sounded them 
three times, and then there floated out 
upon the twilight, rich and strong and 
full of an old time passion, Burns’ 
deathless ballad : 

Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ; 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary, fu’ o’ care ? 

Thou ‘It break my heart, thou warbling 
bird, 

That wantons through the flowering 
thorn, 

Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 

Departed—never to return. 


There was a faint little shake among 
the warm, full notes, and then the 
brave voice went right on: 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree ; 
And my fause lover stole my rose, 
But ah! he left the thorn wi’ me. 


And so it chanced that upon the pro- 
gramme for the ‘‘ Old Folks’ Concert,’” 
the following week, appeared as No. 5, 
a solo by Miss Alice Richards, ‘‘ The 
Banks o’ Doon.’’ 

By chance it was, one of these pro- 
grammes fell into the hands of a man 
who sat before the door of the post- 
office and fingered the bit of pink paper 
with a kind of caressing touch. He 
had sat there for more than half an 
hour, until the court-house clock told 
six, the hour of opening the mail. 
Then the crowd began to gather, and 
he got up and walked across the public 
square toward the deserted court-house. 
He seated himself upon the stone steps, 
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inder the shadow of the trees there, 
ind again fell to musing, the pro- 
-ramune for the old folks’ concert still 
n his hand. 
He was not an old man, though his 
air was. gray, and his long, silken 
mustache. ‘There was a boyishness 
bout the way in which the waving 
air fell upon his shoulders, and the 
-yes held a twinkle sometimes when 
‘he shouts of the little negroes at the 
‘vell in the court-house yard broke in 
ipon his thoughts. 
‘‘And so,’’ he mused, ‘‘ they class her 

vith the old folks.’’ He had never 
‘hought of heras otherwise than young, 
ud the name and song upon the pro- 
-ramme had given him a start. He 
an his eye down the paper again—it 
topped at No. 5: 


The Banks o’ Doon. 
by Miss Alice Richards. 


And just below: 
by Miss Ruth Naomi Bumpus. 


‘‘Good Heavens!’’ he exclaimed, 
‘to think of Alice ever being as crooked 

and cracked and crazy as old Miss 
Bumpus! What was she thinking of 
to let them do it ?”’ 

A great pity for her filled his heart ; 
le remembered how she had sung that 
song for him in the old days, while he 
leaned upon the piano, inhaling the 
odor of the jasmines pinned in her rip- 
pling brown hair. He could hear her 
voice, in spite of the mocking-bird in 
the yellow honeysuckle bush outside, 
that had done its best to drown her out. 
Her voice was as nimble and as full of 
pretty tricks as the bird’s own, while 
as for richness, there wasn’t a bird in 
the world could rival it when Alice sang 
‘Bonnie Doon.’’ 

He got up at last and went home, 
bowing here and there with a kind of 
courtly grace in response to the fre- 
quent ‘‘Good evenin’, colonel,’’ from 
old friends and neighbors. Many of 
them carried programmes of the con- 
cert—for even a concert is an event in 
i small toWn—and he wondered nobody 
seemed to see the incongruity, the 
“‘insult’’ he called it, of putting Alice 
Richards down with the octogenarians. 
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He went so far as to stop an acquaint- 
ance now and then, thus affording op- 
portunity forexpression of indignation ; 
but nobody seemed to see anything 
wrong about the programme, not even 
when he called attention to it, as he 
did call Captain Joe Sims’ attention to 
it by pointing out the song. 

‘‘A favorite of mine,’’ he said, point- 


ing to No. 5. 


‘*Yes,’’ said the captain, ‘‘ good 
piece, I reckon, good piece; though 
fo’ me, I never could appreciate Scotch 
songs much. Now here’s one mo’ to 
my likin’.’’ 

‘* And the old villain,’’ muttered the 
colonel as he marched homeward, ‘‘ the 
old wretch had the gall to point out 
old Ruth Bumpus’ ‘ Barbara Allen !’”’ 

And then the pathos of it struck 
him ; he seemed to grasp the situation 
all at once, and to understand the mo- 
tive which had prompted Alice to sing. 
It was done in order to keep her class, 
he almost knew. She was not a Meth- 
odist, and most of her music pupils 
were the children of Methodist parents. 
They had asked her to take part, and 
with a fear of losing their patronage 
in case she should refuse, she had con- 
sented to be put on exhibition with old 
Ruth Bumpus and Sally Crocker, the 
village dressmaker. He said, ‘‘ Poor 
Alice,’’ and for the tenth time, at least : 
he felt, as never before in all his life, 
his own miserable failure. 

Then he thought of Alice’s future ; 
a woman unmarried is so helpless ; she 
would always be subject to just such 
insults. 

He reached the gate, and was about 
to enter the little inclosure that sur- 
rounded this cottage where he lived 
with his sister. The gate had lost a 
hinge, the privet hedge around the 
yard was ragged and old, and sadly in 
need of pruning. His brother-in-law, 
like himself, had been ruined by ths war, 
and had never had the ‘‘courage,’’ he 
called it; but the weary mother of his 
children spoke of it sometimes in her 
most weary moments as ‘‘a lack of 
manliness to take hold again.’’ 

The town was full of such examples 
—the whole country. The children 
were beginning to grow restless, and to 
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look about them for something to do; for 
clearly the burden must fall upon them, 
sooner or later, just as it had fallen 
upon Alice Richards. The Southern 
girl was awaking, and there was so 
little for her to do; a few pupils was the 
most she could hope for, and these 
must be taken for almost nothing, while 
the very fact that she had taken them, 
at any price, was sufficient to set the 
teacher a rung lower on the social lad- 
der. Clearly the outlook for the South- 
ern girl was not promising. 

Alice’s old lover ran the situation 
over in his mind, while he stood at the 
rickety old gate and toyed with his 
silvery mustache. He had not ten 
dollars in the world; he had a good 
name—why Heaven only could tell— 
good blood behind him, and a war 
record. Could he be knave enough to 
go to a woman with that? He had 
always thought that if he married at 
all it must be a kind of compromise, by 
which he would exchange social stand- 
ing for wealth. That was the only 


course an impoverished Southern gen- 
tleman could pursue. 

But then there was Alice; he had 
always loved Alice; it was only his 
change of fortune had separated them— 
sent him to a corner of his sister’s 
crowded hearth, and Alice to singing 
solos with dilapidated old Ruth Bum 
pus. 

He turned suddenly upon his heel, 
gave the little gate a shove that sent it 
clattering and swaying upon its one 
hinge like a weathercock in a Texas 
Norther. 

She shan’t!’’ he declared under his 
long mustache. ‘‘I shall go to her 
this minute, and put a stop to this in- 
fernal business. I shall ask her to take 
me in, to try me, and if I can’t support 
her I will weed the garden, wash the 
dishes, and do the family sewing while 
she supports me. Damned if I won't!" 

And so it was that No. 5 was stricken 
off the programme of the Old Folks’ 
Concert. 


TO MY SOUL’S DESIRE. 


BY JAMES POYNTZ NELSON. 


WOULD not have thee mourn for me. Thine eyes 
Must never know for me the sorrowing tear. 

My soul would faint with grief thy plaint to hear. 
My heart would break with pain at thy sad cries. 


For all my passionate, great longing lies 
Content when joy and peace thy life are near. 
My sky is cloudless when thy day is clear. 
Night is about me when thy sunlight dies. 


But, ah! I would not live when thou art dead ; 
Nor would I die, lest so I give thee pain. 
To have thee ever my fond soul is fain, 
That so on thy dear love it may be fed. 


Living without thee I live famished. 
Asleep in death, I wake to thee again. 
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THE MAD SENTINEL. 


BY W. H. WOODS. 


CHAPTER I. 
AT THE FOOT OF THE STATUE 


yy IEUTENANT Philip Car- 
nf rington, of the Virginia 
Military Institute, was in 
an excellent humor. So 
much so, indeed, that, as 
he marched along in the 
mild September night with 
his head up in the wind, he was trying 
io hum a little tune—a performance 
which would have equally astonished 
ind amused his friends. 

Phil could have givea no particular 
reason for his high spirits. He was 
the ranking lieutenant among the cadet 
officers, it was true, and he had excel- 


lent prospects of promotion. But he 
was not thinking of that. He was 
hardly thinking of anything. It was 


the fresh and vigorous youth that was 
jubilant in him—that same thing that 
sets the colt in the pasture careering 
and snorting with delight. : 

But there were other things than 
lieutenants abroad that night. Around 
the corner where the road turns along 
the cemetery wall arose a sudden yell, 
and then the clatter of flying feet ; and 
the next instant a man rushed against 
the young officer with a violence which 
nearly knocked him down. 

‘“Hullo!’’ shouted Phil, gripping 
his assailant by the collar. ‘* What 
do you mean by running into me like 
this ?”’ 

The fugitive was an old colored man 
whose teeth were still chattering with 
fright. 

‘*Fer de Lawd’s sake, boss, lemme 
go!’’ he pleaded, ‘‘lemme go! Dey’s 
sump’ er ruther done got loose eroun’ 
yer, an’ I jes’ bleedged to be gwine.’’ 

“You are not loose yet, you old 
rascal,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ What are 
vou up to, anyhow ?”’ 

Strange to say, this challenge troub- 
led the negro not a whit. Indeed, his 


seeming predicament was rather a re- 
relief than otherwise. He knew that 
he had nothing to fear from his captor, 
and the very presence of this youngster, 
big and bold, was itself acomfort. The 
old man began to recover himself. 

‘‘Ain’t dis yer Mister Phil Carring- 
ton?’’ said he. ‘‘ Well, I declar’! You 
sorter onsettle me at fust, suh, de way 
you lit onto me; but ef I’d a knowed 
dat was you comin’ bilin’ long like dat, 
I'd a got out de road; I suttinly would. 
I din’ see you, suh. Dat’s how come 
me ’n you to run ’ginst one ’nuther.’’ 

‘“’That won’t do, Amos,’’ said Phil. 
‘‘Somebody was running you like the 
mischief.’’ 

‘*Sho, boss, you did’n’ think I was 
running sho’ ’nuff, did you? Miss 
Ma’y done sont me down yer to de pos’ 
office, an’ I wuz jes sorter santerin’ 
‘long, steddyin’ ’bout matters. But I 
speck I better be gwine, now, Miss 
Ma’y be ’spectin’ me back wid dem 
letters.”’ 

‘*Look here, Amos,’’ said the lad, 
‘‘what was that you said about some- 
thing getting loose up here? Old man”’ 
—dropping his voice impressively — 
you've seen a ghost !”’ 

‘‘Hu-sh, boss! Fer goodness sake 
don’t talk like dat right yer in de 
road,’’ said the old man, rolling his 
eyes and glancing furtively around 
him. ‘‘ Dey ain’t notellin who's alisnin’ 
roun’ yer.’’ Then it suddenly occurred 
to him that he would have to come 
back by the cemetery. ‘‘I boun’ de 
pos’ office be shet up now, fo’ I can 
git down dar. Ef you feels jubious, 
suh,’’ he went on, with perfect serious- 
ness, ‘‘’bout goin’ by dat grave-yard, 
I be mighty glad to go long back wid 
you.”’ 

Phil laughed heartily. ‘‘ Comealong, 
then, you old coward,’’ said he, ‘‘but 
if you try to run again, I'll put you 
over the grave-yard fence and leave 
you.’’ And the threat, together with 
the fact that he now had company, 
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“Ef you feels jubous, suh.” 


brought Amos past the dreaded spot 
without further ado. 

Philip Carrington was on his way to 
the house of Dr. Gardner, the colored 
man’s employer, when he encountered 
Amos. The sessions of the Institute 
were to begin next day, and the young 
lieutenant was spending this last even- 
ing of freedom from barrack life, in 
visiting his friends. 

An hour orso later as he was return- 
ing to his quarters in the Institute, he 
passed once more the cemetery gates 
and stopped a moment to lookin. A 
few weeks before the men who had 
followed Stonewall Jackson, orasmany 
as were left of them after eight and 
twenty years, had gathered here to 
raise a monument to the memory of 


their great captain; and there it stood, 


dark against the sky. 

The moon was just rising behind a 
low ridge at Phil’s back, and her first 
level rays had caught the great bronze 
figure with singular effect. All else 
was yet in darkness, through which 
the tombstones gleamed faintly round 
about; but high above the shadows, 
with the moonlight falling round him 
and wide eyes open on the land he 
loved, the Soldier of the Valley kept 
his post. 


As Phil stood watching the silver 
light creeping down the statue, sud- 
denly he saw at its base the figure of 
aman. It moved a few paces across 
the front of the statue, turned back 
again, and stood still. Presently the 
same thing was repeated, and the 
young soldier watching at the gate 
quickly divined that there was a senti- 
nel at Jackson’s grave. 

That there was anything ghostly or 
uncanny in this did not occur to Phil, 
although he recognized at once the 
cause of Amos’s fright. But here was 
a mystery. Who was this man? And 
who put him here? He had no gun, 
nor, so far as Phil conld see, did he 
wear uniform; but his carriage, his 
behavior, was soldierly beyond doubt. 
Altogether, the lad’s curiosity was so 
excited that he was in the act of climb- 
ing the fence to investigate, when the 
town clock struck ten. That stopped 
him. Unless he were in quarters now 
within fifteen minutes, he knew he 
should be locked out; and he reluct- 
antly left off his adventure. 

It was a noisy, rollicking crowd that 
gathered on the institute campus the 
next day. The cadets were welcoming 
each other back, and the greetings they 
exchanged would hardly have pleased 
anybody else than boys. 

Phil. Carrington seemed to receive 
rather more than the usual attention in 
this way. He took it coolly, as he 
took most things. Once when he felt 
his cap slapped over his eyes, he 
reached out for the tall fellow who did 
it, with a hearty ‘‘ Hullo, Ecks!”’ 

The young fellow drew himself up 
stiffly, though his eyes were brimming 
with mischief. 

‘*Ves, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ I’m Ecks—so 
called, at least. Lieutenant Beers, I 
believe ?’’ 

‘*Get out!’’ said Phil. laughing and 
taking him by the shoulders. ‘‘ How 
are you?”’ 

‘‘Say, Leigh,’’ Echols appealed to 
another cadet, ‘‘introduce me to this 
gentleman, will you ?’’ 

‘Oh, drop yournonsense,”’ said Phil. 

‘“Well, I want to be certain this 
time,’’ said Echols. Then taking his 
natural tone, he continued, ‘‘ you see, 
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I went up to you alittle while ago and ‘‘Again? Yes, sir, for the 
thumped you in the back and sung out, time, and I’m getting sick of it. Look 
‘Hullo, Phil. Carrington!’ and you here, Phil. Carrington, nobody but you 
whirled around and said, ‘my name is would stand this sort of thing. If there 
Beers, sir !’”’ was a fellow here who looked half as 

There was a shout of laughter at this much like me as Beers looks like you, 
confession. But Phil. looked up quick- I’d quit and go home, or I’d spoil his 
ly. ‘‘ Have you beenafter Beersagain?’’ looks for him, one or the other. It’s 
no end of bother.’’ 

‘‘Same old windmill, isn’t 

said Phil cheerfully to the laughing 
bystanders. Then to his friend, 
‘‘Come along, my son, it’s not saf 
for you to be loose out here,’’ and he 
carried Echols off. 
The complaint which Echols made 
was not ‘altogether whimsical. Car- 
rington and Beers were not, indeed, 
greatly alike in feature; but their 
singular resemblance in figure and 
carriage was the cause of con- 
stant mistake. The likeness was 
the more remarked, no doubt, 
because Beers was also first lieu- 
tenant of his company,—Com- 
pany A—and Phil’s chief 
competitor for the Insti- 
tute honors, the ranking 
captaincy. 

The race between the two 
was much closer than Phil’s 
friends liked to see it. 
Beers was both clever and 
ambitious, and was confess- 
edly putting forth every ef- 
fort to win the prize. Phil, 
on the other hand, to the 
vexation of his friends, was 
apparently much more care- 
less, although he had so far 
held hisown. This year, 
however, would decide the 
matter, and it needed only 
a small slip on the part of 
either contestant to put the 
other in possession of the 
coveted honor. 

But it was not to talk 
of this that Phil took 
Echols aside. This was 
their first meeting since 
commencement, and, more- 
over, Echols was Phil’s ser- 
geant, and they had the 
affairs of Company D to 
Lieutenant Beers, | believe.” talk over. 
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Presently something was 
said about the new students, 
and Echols began to speak of 
. little fellow who had come 
up on the train with him. 
‘He ought to have stopped in 
Staunton,’’ said he, ‘‘at one 
of the girls’ schools there. He 
looks like a regular little Miss 
Nancy, and he isn’t as big as 
musket.’’ 

‘“Then we'll make him a 
drummer,’’ said Phil, and the 
thing would have quickly 
passed out of his thoughts 
for what followed. As he* 
crossed the campus a little 
iater he saw a thin, delicate- 
looking boy in knee-breeches, 
who stood a little apart watch- 
ing the merry crowd with wist- ° 
ful eyes. Phil went up to 
him. ‘‘How are you, youngster? ”’ 
said he, cheerily. ‘‘Come to be a 
soldier with us, have you?’’ 

He stood a few moments talking in 
his frank and manly fashion with the 
little fellow. Then he called up some 
of his friends. ‘‘ Fellows, this is Tim 
Campbell,’’ saidhe. ‘‘Seeif vou can’t 
persuade him to join our company.”’ 

‘‘Who is that?’’ asked the boy as 
soon as Phil turned away. 

The cadets told him. 

‘‘ He’s very big,’’ said Tim, looking 
after Carrington, with a flush in his 
pale cheeks, ‘‘and—and very polite ;’’ 
and from that time forth Phil had an- 
other friend and admirer in little Tim 

Campbell. 

The first dress parade of the session 
came the next Saturday. This was an 
occasion of interest to the people of 


I.exington as well as to the cadets, and - 


when the hour came, quite a company 
of spectators had gathered on the 
grounds. 

Among them came two strangers 
whose behavior soon attracted atten- 
tion. They stood on the edge of the 
crowd, laughing and making audible 
criticisms on ‘‘the little soldier boys.’’ 
Gradually they moved out into the pa- 
rade ground, and standing there when 
Phil’s company wheeled past, were 
peremptorily ordered out of the way. 
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They moved back, but soon 
had again pushed into the 


forbidden space, just as Com- 


» pany D was. approaching. 
% oa This time Phil, who was in 
oho command of the company that 

i: laid hands on the larger 

Jof the two intruders and 

¥ whirled him out of the way. 
The men slunk off amid a 
general clapping of hands, 
but that was not yet the last 
of them. 

The companies were falling 
into line for the last evolu- 
tion. Company D swung into 
position first, and Phil, hav- 
ing dressed his ranks, faced 
front and stood still. As he 
did so, his eye fell on a tall, 


‘Ho a9. big gray- -haired man, newly come, 
mus. 


who stood watching intently 
the movements of thecadets. He, too, 
was a stranger there, but Phil was very 
sure he had seen him before. He was 
still wondering where it could have 
been, when he saw behind the tall 
figure the head of the fellow he had 
himself thrust aside, lifted like the head 
of a snake. It disappeared, only to 
rise again in the same stealthy fashion, 
but nearer by; now Phil saw that 
the watchful eyes were fixed not on 
him, but on the old stranger. He 
looked for the fellow’s partner; yes, 
there he was, and the two were evi- 
dently creeping upon the unsuspecting 
old man there in front. 

What did it mean? The young 
officer still stood like a gray statue. 
But he watched, and his pulse quick- 
ened in spite of him. 

The two men continued their ap- 
proach. No one among the spectators. 
seemed to see what they were after. 
Noiselessly they stole up behind the 
old man, and were just ready to lay 
hold when he turned and saw them; 
and at once they leaped upon him. 

He shook himself free as a bear 
shakes off the dogs. Then, looking 
wildly around as if he expected a 
general attack, he turned to make his 
escape. 

It fell out, unhappily, that Company 
A was coming up just at that moment. 
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Lieutenant Beers, in soldierly disdain 
of the sudden commotion behind him, 
was walking backwards in front of the 
advancing column, when he and the 
old man violently encountered, and the 
spruce young officer was knocked 
sprawling on his face. 

It was uncertain whether this was 
purely accident or whether the old 
man in the moment of encounter mis- 
took Beers for an assailant. The 
overthrow was 
ludicrously com- 
plete. Beer’s cap 
flew one way, his 
sword another, 
and he, himself, 
justa moment be- 
fore the sleekest 
young dandy on 
parade, got up 
from the ground 
with his finery 
so wilted and be- 
.draggled that the 
only thing to do 
was to hide him- 
self from sight. 
This he did, fol- 
lowed by the 
sounds of an irre- 
pressible mirth, 
which in no wise 
cooled his rage. 

The men who 
caused the dis- 
turbance quickly 
disappeared. It 
was rumored that 
the would-be cap- 
tors were detec- 
tives from Staunton; but who the 
third man was no one could guess. It 
was known only that he had escaped ; 
and those who knew Beers believed 
that the old man had now another 
enemy. 

Little Tim Campbell, in his room 
away up in the top story of the bar- 
racks, had visitors that Saturday night. 
Lieutenant Carrington came up to see 
him. Indeed, Phil had begun to be 
uneasy about the boy. Hazing was 
forbidden at the V. M. I., it was true, 
and Campbell’s delicate appearance 
was itself a protection against harm ; 


“Gone to house-keeping, | see.’’ 


but mischievous pranks were not alto- 
gether unknown; as this was the 
night on which such schemes were 
likely to be tried, Phil concluded to g») 
up and sit awhile with the youngster. 

He found Tim in a very cheerful 
mood. ‘‘Gone to house-keeping, [ 
see,’’ said the visitor, taking the prot- 
fered seat. ‘‘And how do you like 
your quarters?’’ 

‘‘ First rate,’’ said Tim. ‘‘It’s pretty 

: far up here, but 
I don’t mind that 
much. It’s qui- 
eter, and I can 
study better ; and 
there’s a splendid 
view from my 
window.”’ 
Philtried toget 
his long legs un- 
der him. He felt 
impolitely large 
in the presence 
of his.small host. 
“Tt wouldn't 
take many fel- 
lows like you 
and me to crowd 
things a little up 
here, would it?’’ 
he asked with a 
smile, as he glan- 
ced around the 
narrow room. 

Tim laughed 
merrily. ‘‘Oh, 
there’s always 
room for my 
friends,’’ he said. 

He rattled a- 
way at a great rate, soon putting his 
visitor in possession of his short story. 
“I’m not very strong, you see,’’ said 
he, with a deprecating air, as if the 
fact required some sort of apology, 
‘‘and my mother thought perhaps a 
military school would develop me more 
than the other kind. Do you think 
it will?’’ 

Phil had no doubt of it, and as Tim 
considered Lieutenant Carrington very 
high authority indeed, he was mucii 
comforted. 

At last Phil became convinced that 
his young friend was not to be trouble:! 
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that night, and rose to go. As he did 
so he glanced carelessly out of the 
window. ‘‘ You have a fine view, sure 
enough,’’ said he. ‘‘ Hullo!’’ he added, 
directly, ‘‘there’s the monument.”’ 

This was the only room in the bar- 
racks from which the Jackson statue 
could be seen ; but there it was, plainly 
visible in the moonlight which was 
flooding the land. 

‘‘Ts that the Stonewall monument?”’ 
said Tim, coming to the window. ‘‘I 
wonder if that was what Lieutenant 
Beers was looking at so long?’’ 

Phil did not answer. He was look- 
ing intently out over the moonlit fields. 
Unless his eyes cheated him there was 
that man again at Jackson’s grave. 
Suddenly Phil uttered an exclamation 
and turned to Tim. ‘‘ When was Beers 
here?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Just before you came in,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘You say he was looking at the 
monument ?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ said Tim. ‘‘He 
went out of here and got a field glass, 
and was looking at something over there 
a long time; but he didn’t say what it 
was.’’ 

Phil’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘Humph!”’ 
said he, ‘‘I’ll try that myself. Waita 
minute!’’ Heleft theroom, butquickly 
came back witha large field glass which 
he directed toward the monument. 

It was as he had thought—there was 
the sentinel, keeping his watch at the 
foot of the statue. But that was not 
all. The glass made sure another 
thing, the first suspicion of which had 
made Phil exclaim a moment before. 
The sentinel and the old man of the 
parade ground were the same. ‘There 
was the identical tall, spare figure, 
pacing with soldierly step back and 
forth at the base of the monument. 
It was this man, undoubtedly, whom 
Beers had been watching through his 
glass. Just as surely Beers must have 
recognized him as the author of his 
humiliation that afternoon; and know- 
ing this, and knowing too, the cruel 
and unforgiving spirit that character- 
ized Beers, Phil Carfington went to his 
quarters convinced that the sentinel 
himself stood much in need of a guard. 
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CHAPTER II. 
PLOT AND COUNTER PLOT. 


It is an ancient regulation at the 
Virginia Military Institute,—the ‘‘V. 
M. I.,”’ as it is popularly called,—that 
the cadets shall attend church in a 
body on Sunday morning. Provision 
is made for them, accordingly, in the 
churches of Lexington, and, on the 
day following the events of the last 
chapter, the boys filed into the gallery 
of the Presbyterian church in cadet 
style, which, whatever else it may be, 
is always noisy. 

Beers was with his company as usual. 
He still wore the marks of yesterday’s 
mishap, but seemed so willing to 
laugh at the affair himself that his 
fellow cadets soon stopped chaffing 
him. 

But poor Beers was beset. Before 
the preacher had got well into his 
sermon, the lieutenant grew restless, 
and began to clear his throat. ‘I’m 
afraid I’m going to cough,’’ he whis- 
pered to the captain at his side, and he 
did cough, with such annoying per- 
sistence that soon the captain nodded 
to him and he got up and left the 
house. 

Outside, his cough left him at once, 
He walked rapidly down the street, 
turned the corner and entered a livery 
stable. The cadets had passed the 
place on their way to church and Beers 
thought he had caught a glimpse of a 
man through the office window whom 
he was anxious to see. Now he opened 
the office door. He had not been mis- 
taken. There was the man he sought. 

Beers pretended not to notice him, 
but hailed the livery man. After a 
few bantering exchanges between 
them, the young officer said he would 
look around among the horses, and 
was told to ‘‘go ahead!’’ As he left 
the office, he madea sign to thestranger, 
who by and by followed him to the 
rear of the stable. 

‘‘What do you wanto’ me?”’ said 
the man, sullenly. 

‘‘ Wasn’t it you who tried to cap- 
ture that old tramp at the Institute 
yesterday ?’’ asked Beers. 

‘*Wall, ’sposin’ ’twas?’’ 
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‘“‘Tf you still want to lay your hands 
on him, I think I can help you,”’ said 
Beers. 

‘‘T don’t want none o’ your help,”’ 
was the surly reply, ‘‘after the way 
you hustled me around yistiddy.”’ 

‘‘You are mistaken,’’ said Beers, 
quickly. ‘‘I had nothing to do with 
that. That was another officer, who 
looks like me. I am the one,’’ he 
continued, flushing angrily, ‘‘whom 
that old man knocked down, as you 
can see.’’ He made a slight gesture 
toward the marks on his face. 

The man—whose name was Chertz 
—looked at him keenly. 

‘‘Aha?’’ said he,’’ that’s the way 
the wind blows! Shore ’nough! Isee, 
now. Well, sir, he did sorter scatter 
you, now, didn’t he? That cap o’ 
yourn must have flew forty foot! And 
when you got up from thar, I 4 

‘*Never mind that now,’’ the lieu- 
tenant broke in hastily. ‘“The ques- 
tion is, do you want this man ?’’ 

‘“Want him? D’ you reckon I was 
jest playin’ hi-spy with him yistiddy ? 
Drat him! I been wantin’ him ever 
sence he got out o’ the asylum.’’ 

‘‘Why, is the fellow crazy?’’ asked 
Beers. 

‘“That’s what they want to say,’’ 
Chertz replied. ‘‘But he got out o’ 
the asylum mighty slick, all the same. 
And more’n that, he’s been smart 
’nough to keep out 0’ the way o’ me 
an’ my pardner all this time.’’ 

‘‘Well, any way, he ought to be 
locked up,’’ said Beers. ‘‘It won’t do 
for him to go tearing round the coun- 
try this way.’ 

Chertz was well pleased to have the 
help of this stalwart youth, and readily 
told him all he knew of the fugitive. 

It appeared that the man was an old 
soldier who had been confined in the 
insane asylum in Staunton. The week 
before, he had very adroitly managed to 
escape. Chertz and Hunter, employees 
at the asylum, had been sent after him 
and had traced him to the neighbor- 
hood of Lexington. There, however. 
they had lost track of him, and had 
about given over the search, when, to 
their surprise, they saw him at the 
parade. He had escaped them again, 


it was true; but Chertz thought he 
could not be far away. 

‘*No,’’ said Beers, ‘‘and I know ex- 
actly where he is, and will help you 
take him, if you will doasI tell you.”’ 

It was no idle promise. Beers knew 
more than Chertz had told him. Not 
only had he seen and recognized the 
old man at the statute the night be- 
fore, as Carrington feared, but from 
other sources he had heard hints and 
echoes of strange happenings in the 
cemetery in the last few nights. Put- 
ting all together, he was satisfied that 
it was the sentinel who had been haunt- 
ing the place, and who would, in all 
likelihood, be there again that night. 

He laid his plans accordingly. Since 
this mad old man was a soldier, he 
would treat him as a soldier should be 
treated. He would call out the guard 
and relieve the sentry. 

He arranged, therefore, to have 
Chertz and Hunter come late that 
night to a certain point outside the in- 
stitute grounds and wait for him. There 
he would join them with the necessary 
muskets. Then, acting as a corporal’s 
guard, they would march on the sentry 
in due military form, and by falling in 
with the old man’s crazy whim, would 
the more easily get him into their hands. 

Beers meant no good. Lightly as 
he had seemed to treat it, the insult put 
upon him by the old man rankled in 
him like fire. Nothing could have 
been devised that would have stung 
him more deeply than the public ex- 
posure to ridicule which he had suf- 
fered. The fact that the man who had 
humiliated him was an insane old 
soldier did not shake his purpose. On 
the contrary, the longer he thought of 
it, the more he was convinced that the 
thing he meant to do was best for the 
old man himself. Self deceived as 
he was, his cruel enterprise began at 
last to wear, in his eyes, almost the 
color of benevolence ; and he was more 
resolved on it than ever. 

A little later, when church was over 
and the cadets again came tramping 
down the stairs, Company A found its 
handsome young officer waiting in the 
vestibule. ‘‘Got over it, did you?'’ 
said the captain. 
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“The Lieutenant's voice 


‘“Yes, sir,’’ said Beers saluting 


gravely. ‘But I thought it best not 
to make a disturbance by coming in 
again ;’’ and he took his place with 
his men. 

On any other night Beers need have 
had no great difficulty in getting off to 
his appointment ; for, while cadets are 
not allowed to be in Lexington, nor, 
indeed, out of barracks, after dark, 
officers have some privileges, and he 
could have found a pretext to cover his 
design. But to-night that was impossi- 
ble. He was to take tea at the house 
of the commandant, and after tea there 
was to be singing, for which the Lieu- 
tenant’s voice was in great demand. 
He knew he should not get off until 
late. Still, he took the chance. An- 
other night the quarry might be gone. 


was in great demand.” 


He got the muskets together before 
he went out. Two of them he took 
from the rack in the armory to which 
he had access. The third he got out 
of Veech’s room. He had meant to 
borrow it, although that was not: 
allowed. But Veech was not in; and 
Beers took the gun, intending to ex- 
plain when he brought it back that 
night. 

All this he managed to do without 
being seen. Then he went off to tea. 
That night Phil Carrington was to es- 
cort a young lady to church, and, in 
his usual easy-going fashion, had 
let the time slip by until he was in 
danger of being late. Ashe hurried 
through the streets of Lexington in 
the gathering twilight, he had nearly 
encountered two men who were com- 
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“Miss Cabell began to wonder.” 


ing down a cross street in haste as 
great as his. They were Chertz and 
Hunter. As Phil passed them, Chertz 
stopped and looked afterhim. ‘‘’That’s 
him, now!’’ Phil heard him exclaim. 
‘*Say, Cap, hold on there a minute!’’ 

Phil stopped. ‘‘ Well, what is it?”’ 
Talk fast, please. I’m in a hurry.’’ 

‘*So are we,’’ said Chertz, ‘‘and 
we're in big luck to run acrost you. 
Say, Cap, the man we want’s peradin’ 
round in the cemetery this very min- 
ute. We've jest seen him. Why can’t 
- you go ‘long with us and take him 
right now, without waitin’ for no guns 
nor no soldier-boy business? ’’ 

Phil stared in astonishment. ‘‘ What 
do you mean ?’’ he said. ‘‘Who are 
you?’’ 

‘*Q, that’s too thin!’’ said Chertz, 
‘‘after layin’ out the whole business 
like you done this mornin’.’’ 

‘*Man, I had no business with you 
this morning,’’ said Phil. ‘‘I never 
saw you before.”’ 

But Chertz was still incredulous. 
**Then I reckon we aint to come out to 
no oak tree to-night and wait tell you 
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fetch out the 


muskets !’’ he 
answered with a 
grin. ‘‘An’ we ain’t 


goin’ to march out to no 
cemetery, nor play. no 
games on that old fool 
as thinks he’s a picket! 

Phil suddenly shifted his position so 
as to bring Chertz’s face to the light, 
and knew him at once for the man 
whom he had put off of the parade- 
ground. ‘‘Ah!’’ he said, laughing, 
‘I beg your pardon. I see we have 
met before. Well, that little matter 
between us will have to wait awhile. 
We'll settle that later. You must ex- 
cuse me now,’’ and he walked away. 

Chertz did not let this meeting 
trouble him. The young fellow had 
been very secret about their plot at the 
stable that morning, and it was easy to 
see why he might not want to talk 
about it now out there in the street. 
Chertz himself could see no use in wait- 
ing, and he had no relish for what he 
had called the ‘‘ soldier-boy business ;’’ 
but he doubted if he and Hunter alone 
could capture the old man, and he was. 
therefore the more willing to humor 
his young ally. 

Phil Carrington, although quite as 
clever as Beers, was not always so 
alert. He did not at once take in the 
meaning of this encounter. At first he 
supposed Chertz to be merely some 
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drunken fellow who had accosted him 
by chance. His next thought was that 
Chertz wanted to quarrel for having 
been so summarily dealt with the day 
before. Indeed, Phil was in such haste 
to get off to his engagement that he 
paid little attention at the time to what 
the man did say. 

But before he had gone very far the 
thing came back to him with some 
suspicion of the truth, and presently 
so absorbed his thoughts that his com- 
panion, Miss Caball, began to wonder 
what was the matter. ‘‘Comein, Mr. 
Carrington,’’ she said, when they had 
come back to her mother’s door. ‘‘As 
you were saying ie 

There was mischief in her tones, and 
Phil looked up to find her regarding 
him with dancing eyes. 

‘‘Why, Miss Lucy,’’ said he laugh- 
ing-and blushing, ‘‘I’m afraid I haven’t 
been saying anything, have I?’’ 

‘‘Let me see,’’ said the girl de- 
murely. ‘‘ Yes, you said something. 
As we came out of church to-night 
you said ‘yes’m.’ You said it again, 
just as we were crossing the bridge 
over the canal. And somewhere along 
there by Mrs. Snyder’s gate, if I am 
not mistaken, you said, ‘I think so.’ 
That’s all I remember, now.”’ 

Phil laughingly made such amends 
as he could; but he did not go in. 

Perhaps he had not been very enter- 
taining, but he was never more wide 
awake. He saw directly that here was 
a plot against the sentinel ; and he saw 
with equal clearness who had devised 
it. He knew of Beers’s grudge against 
the man, and of Beers’s acquaintance 
with his whereabouts, and now the 
fact that he had himself been mistaken 
for the one who ‘‘laid the business 
out,’’ put its authorship beyond all 
doubt. 

The more Phil thought of this scheme 
the less he liked it. He knew nothing 
of this old man, of-course, except what 
he had seen. ‘That had puzzled him ; 
but at the same time, it had appealed 
strongly to his sympathies. Phil's 
father had followed Stonewall Jackson, 
and in the lad’s eyes the father’s hero 
was the foremost of all soldiers. And 
now that this old stranger should come 
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to harm while guarding Jackson’s grave 
was hard to bear. They were not giv- 
ing the man fair play, anyhow, Phil 
thought. Beers would have three men 
to one! The end of it was that Phil 
determined to foil this plot, if he had 
to go to the cemetery himself. 

It was a hazardous business, he 
knew. It would involve a_ serious 
breach of discipline, and, if discovered, 
would be likely to cost him dear. 
Moreover, it would almost certainly 
bring him into collision with Beers. 
But all this furnished just the neces- 
sary spice of danger. Under his usu- 
ally cool exterior Phil Carrington had 
a keen thirst for adventure, and here 
was an undertaking to which he was 
moved by this feeling as well as by 
other and more noble instincts. 

But he must get back to the Insti- 
tute. He must be in place at ‘‘taps.’’ 
Indeed, as he understood it, Beers’ 
party would start from the Institute, 
and, whatever he did, Phil must keep 
his eye on them. He had not yet 
fully formed his plans, and, still intent 
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on them, he made his way back to his 
quarters. 

George Beers was detained at the 
commandant’s house that night even 
later than he had expected. When he 
left at last it wanted but a few minutes 
to ‘‘taps,’’ and hurrying to his room 
he gathered up the guns and stole out 
with them at once. 

There was always some moving 
about of cadets at ‘‘taps,’’ and then, 
too, sentries were posted for the night. 
To avoid all this Beers slipped out be- 
forehand with the guns. 

The meeting-place was at an oak 
tree two hundred yards from the bar- 
racks. Here he left the muskets and 
was back in place when the drum 
tapped at ten o’clock. 

Soon afterward the inspector made 
his rounds, and the quiet of the night 
settled down upon the great barrack 
building. ‘Beers waited until every 
sound had died away except the meas- 
ured tread of the sentinel outside his 
window. ‘Then, at last, he arose and 
had his hand on the door, when he 
heard footsteps coming along the hall. 

It was Phil Carrington with a mes- 
sage—Major Scott wished to see Lieu- 
tenant Beers for a few minutes. 

There was nothing to do, of course, 
but to obey the summons; and for 
three quarters of an hour Beers, in a 
fever of impatience, had to sit still 
and pretend to listen. It was nothing 
of importance that he heard, after all, 
but merely some minute instructions 
about company matters. But Major 
Scott, to whom these things fell, was 
prone to choose his times and seasons 
without regard to the convenience of 
the company officers. He was done, 
however, at last, and Beers hurried 
away. 

His room was in the corner on the 
ground floor, and opened into a hall, the 
door of which was only a few feet from 
the end of the house. In this hall 
Beers hid himself, and when the sentry 
outside drew near the far end of his 
beat, the lad sprang noiselessly out of 
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(To be continued.) 


the doorway and darted around the 
corner. Here he stopped a moment. 
All was quiet, and as quickly as possi- 
ble, he went on to the rendezvous. 

There was no one there. He gave 
a low whistle. There was no reply. 
Evidently, Chertz and Hunter had not 
yet come, and Beers sat down to wait. 
But soon, moved by a sudden thought, 
he got up again and went to the tree. 
The guns were gone! 

At once he started toward town, run- 
ning at full speed. He ran long and 
hard, stopping an instant now and again 
to listen, and hearing only his own heart 
pounding in his ears. He began to get 
out of breath. More than once he 
stumbled and nearly went down in the 
dark road. Still he ran. He followed 
the fugitives half way to town, and 
then, beaten and breathless, gave up 
the chase. 

These men had not gone to the cem- 
etery, he was sure. They had never 
intended to go; and he, for all his well- 
laid schemes, had merely been playing 
into the hands of common thieves. 

Fifteen minutes later, as the sentry 
at the barracks again drew near the 
far end of his beat, a stone was 
thrown in the bushes beyond him. 
He glanced that way, and, turning 
quickly in the opposite direction, cal- 
led out, ‘‘ Halt!’’ 

He was too late. Some one was just 
disappearing in the doorway. 

The guard came running up, but be- 
fore he reached the spot Beers came to 
the door. He was partly undressed. 
‘*What’s up Haskins?’’ he asked. 

‘*Some fellow just dodged in there,’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ Didn’t you see him ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Beers. ‘‘I heard him, 
though. I was just turning in. Did 
you see who it was?’’ 

‘‘No, sir. He had his jacket pulled 
up over his head.’’ 

‘Well, you'll have to report him, 
then, and it can be looked into to-mor- 
row,’ said Beers turning away, and 
the perplexed sentinel went back to 
his post. 
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HAT shall be the next 
step forward in Dem- 
ocratic Government ? 
I propose the ques- 
tion in order to sug- 
gest an answer. I 
shall do this with 
a freedom that will 

condemn me as deferring little to the 

crafty prudence of the politician, and 

in the eyes of some, perhaps, as a 

visionary. 

I admit great admiration for the 
writings of Henry George. I recog- 
nize the force of much of his thinking, 
His single tax on land and other views 
in that direction may assume the im- 
portance of practical issues further on, 
but I do not think these mark out the 
next step in the forward movement. 
It is not defined in the program of the 
Populists. I do not see any sign 
board pointing the way in the encamp- 
ment of our Republican friends. It 
is not to be found in a tax on inheri- 
tances. It is not to be attained through 
a tax on incomes of corporations, gross 
or net. A tax by gradations on in- 
comes is too feeble, unless, beginning 
at a high limit, the graded tax be 
made rapidly to approximate near to 
the point of confiscation of private in- 
comes. There is a better way. I 
conceive, however, without depreci- 
ating the* importance of any other 
questions pending under Democratic 
leadership, the next distinctive step 
forward should be a tax on private 
incomes only, and on an entirely dif- 
ferent plan from anything that has 
been proposed in Congress. Beyond 


a certain limit, large enough to meet 
every legitimate purpose and aspira- 
tion of the‘indiviual, I would convert 
all surplus of private revenue into the 
public treasury without necessarily 
taking from the individual possession 
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of even part of the principal. The 
idea may seem radical in the extreme, 
at first view, but I will suggest a plan 
further on which I think will bear 
inspection, and if it does not make 
converts, it may at least prove sug- 
gestive. 

I would reform the abnormally ac- 
quisitive and wealthy from arrogance 
and practical enmity to the public 
weal, by converting him as to his sur- 
plus revenue, into an agent, a trustee 
of the State. I would utilize his pe- 
culiar talents and ambitions for accret- 
ing and dominating wealth, if he has 
such, for the service of the public in 
the management of his overgrown 
property. 

Thus I would put a limit on the use 
of private wealth at the danger point, 
and convert into a benefaction this 
great menace to republican institutions 
and liberty of unbridled fortunes. 

I doubt the wisdom of any unnec- 
essary party pronunciamento on con- 
stitutional limitations, concerning the 
power to tax; for in more ways than 
one such expression may prove a 
boomerang. I do not like the term 
‘*strict construction’’ or ‘‘ liberal con- 
struction.’’ I prefer ‘‘reasonable con- 
struction’’ of constitutional powers. 

Government is a combination of the 
powers of all individuals for the pro- 
tection of each individual within cer- 
tain limits. It is the instrument of the 
individual for securing life and prop- 
erty in a measure, beyond what he 
could assure to himself in a state of 
nature. This is the tacit consideration 
for his membership in the society of 
civil government. For this protection 
of society, giving more effective de- 
fense than he could otherwise secure, 
he consents to yield on his part what- 
ever may be for the good of the greéat- 
est number. Ina state of nature he 
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could possess life and tangible things, 
which we denominate property, only so 
far as his strong arm could oppose 
successful resistance to others who 
might wish to deprive him of either. 
In other words, without protection of 
organized society or government, in 
some form, life would be at the mercy 
of violence, and property could not 
exist. Hence the duty of protecting 
the one so far as needful, carries with 
it, on the other hand, responsibility 
for protecting the community of others 
against him, whenever his individual- 
ity and his belongings assume a rela- 
tion of menace or oppression to the 
safety or interest of those others. 
This should be equally the case whether 
menace or oppression is against the 
lives and liberty of others, as guarded 
against in the criminal law, or against 
the general fund of wealth upon which 
all must depend for life and its neces- 
sary conditions. 

The ostensible object of all consti- 
tutions is to define and reduce to terms 
the intent of this co-operative arrange- 
ment of men for the protection and 
control of each other. There has al- 
ways been, and always will be, a strug- 
gle between special individuals from 
some vantage point, representing spe- 
cial interests, trying to get the advan- 
tage in the working of the compact, so 
as to utilize the whole for their unfair 
profit, and the other and larger number 
of members of the organization trying 
to prevent this; thus far with the result, 
it must be admitted, that government 
has mainly been the domination of the 
purposes of special interest minorities, 
through utilization of the forces of 
circumvented majority. 

We are told government should sim- 
ply protect life and property and insure 
liberty. This would be simply continu- 
ing government as the effective instru- 
ment for the purposes of those who 
have the advantages in wit, circum- 
stance, or power.- This would be to 
make government the resistless agent 


‘in holding down in helpless submission 


the over-matched masses, while spe- 
cially endowed or circumstanced indi- 
viduals appropriated from the general 
fund: of wealth, intended for the whole 
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people, not only all they could use but 
all they could abuse. 

But even if this interpretation of the 
functions of government for the future 
did not mean the continued binding of 
the masses, so that the specially cir- 
cumstanced classes might further real- 
ize for their profit the saying of Col- 
bert, the financial minister of Louis 
XIV, that the art of government is 
that of plucking the goose (that, is the 
common people) so as to get the larg- 
est amount of feathers with the least 
amount of squeaking. Should the 
masses who have for generations been 
the suffering victims now consent for 
a mere stay of procedure that would 
leave their oppressors the spoils and 
themselves the sufferers? Should they 
not insist on a just reciprocity in the 
future of governmental powers for re- 
lief of the wrongs already done them,— 
at least to the extent of a guarantee 
through governmental agency, against 
grinding and wanton private monopo- 
lizing without limit by the favored few 
of the uses of wealth. 

I conceive in the power to tax the 
life and the hope of the State. A rea- 
sonable interpretation of this power is 
the necessary counterpart of the func- 
tion of government to protect life and 
property and equal rights. The power 
of government, representing the gen- 
eral public, to apply through taxation 
individual wealth to proper public pur- 
poses, should be as large as that of the 
individual to appropriate wealth from 
the general fund of civic society to his 
individual purposes. If in one case 
there should be restriction upon the 
power of organized society in appropri- 
ating private means to reasonable gov- 
ernmental functions, in the other there 
should be restriction upon the citizen 
in appropriating to his private purposes 
from the general fund beyond his rea- 
sonable requirements. 

All taxes should‘be for public rev- 
enue; but a system to limit individual 
wealth by taxation of private incomes 
should not contemplate the amount of 
revenue it secured so much as the aid 
given to the public welfare. But what 
should be raised by it would contrib- 
ute toward a reduction of other taxes. 
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In limiting the private use of indi- 
vidual incomes, the limit is a matter of 
detail. I should prefer to see it fixed 
at say somewhere between $50,000 and 
$100,000. It should be at a sum suf- 
ficiently large to admit the indulgence 
of every private want and every rational 
tuste ; butit should not permit of vicious 
wantonness. The gauge would have 
to be differently arranged when the 
surplus revenue is from invested cap- 
ital, and when from active business, or 
capital and business combined before 
sufficient capital is accumulated to yield 
revenue, at a certain rate, to amount of 
the limit. Beyond this point, as before 
indicated, at the danger line of private 
greed, arrogance and oppression, I 
would by national legislation tax all 
surplus private incomes into the United 
States Treasury. Since I propose this 
as a national tax, I would use as the 
agency of collecting it the Internal 
Revenue System. I would not, in view 
of this tax, relieve wealth from any 
other taxes imposed by local or national 
laws. But I would not tax revenues, 
as such by gradation, or at all till they 
reached the limit. 

This tax should be, as I have indi- 
cated, only on individual incomes. I 
would not apply it to corporations nor 
to interfere with inheritances. I would 
leave capital yielding the surplus rev- 
enue in the hands of the individual, 
subject to necessary inspection and reg- 
ulation, if the owner chose to give 
faithful and fairly effective service to 
its management. He should not: be 
allowed to use for private indulgence 
that part of the capital, the revenue of 
which belonged to the government, nor 
to keep any considerable part of it idle 
longer than could be accounted for con- 
sistently with due diligence, as provided 
by law: and reports of the state of 
the capital and its management should 
be made semi-annually. Continued 
private control should depend on faith- 
fulness and loyalty: and a minimum 
rate of earnings, unless for good verified 
cause, the owner should be excused by 
« proper tribufial, would be the prevail- 
ing rate of interest on government se- 
curities. If guilty of fraud or faith- 
lessness, a receiver should be placed in 
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charge, who should be accountable both 
to the individual and to the Govern- 
ment. The law should be sufficiently 
rigorous to insure honest returns. 
Other details would have to be ar- 
ranged, such as can not be dwelt upon 
at length here, to insure a just and 
effective operation. of the limitation. 
But I may suggest: Suppose, for 
illustration, $50,000 be taken as the 
limit of income from accumulated 
capital, then, in such case, no further 
private use of revenue from labor or 
any other source should be allowed. 
When revenue is from labor, or labor 
and capital combined (which would in- 
clude speculative profits), the returns 
should be considered accumulations 
and not revenue, until earnings reach 
an amount, where, with whatever 
other possessions the individual might 
own, the net revenue on all estimated 
at 10 per cent. would equal $50,000, 
that is, until $500,000 is possessed ; 
and beyond this point of accumulation 
tax away the whole surplus revenue 
from whatever source derived, pro- 
vided it exceed the $50,000 net. 


‘The object being to permit accumula- 


lation of private means, where revenue 
exceeds $50,000 up to the amount of 
the limit as explained. I take it net 
income should mean that remaining 
after paying taxes, reasonable repairs, 
insurance on property to amount of its 
assessed value, and life insurance 
limited to a ten-year valuation of in- 
come at the taxing point, that is to 
say, $500,000. It would be essential 
to provide against fraudulent trans- 
fers and reservations to avoid the tax, 
and against exportation of any part of 
the principal or revenue in which 
Government had an interest. To guard 
against such frauds perhaps it would 
be well to require all remittances 
abroad by shipment or draft to be cer- 
tified, upon proper evidence furnished 
by the proper officer or bank as not 
violating the intent of the law. 

This form of taxation would fall on 
but few. How many people in Ken- 
tucky, for instance, would have to pay 
on net incomes exceeding $50,000 
from invested capital, or on that from 
capital and labor combined where capi- 
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tal exceeded $500,000? The number 
could probably be counted on your 
fingers. As here, so it would be in 
every other State where wealth is not 
in a state of congestion. In New 
York some scores of persons might be 
reached, and in each of three or four 
other States some dozens. In the whole 
Union only some hundreds at most. 
No one would feel the tax to his hurt. 
It would rest as a burden no where. 
No deprivation of comfort or any need- 
ful thing would anywhere result. A 
few scores ‘‘princes of finance’’ now 
hold billions, and through this large 
part of the country’s wealth they 
despotically influence the general 
movements of values, the conditions 
of toil and the remuneration of labor. 
In place of this, there would be thous- 
ands of owners where there is now 
one. More general distribution of 
capital into many hands would give 
many chances for rewards to industry 
and skill where there are now few. 
For an oligarchy of dictators in the 
field of business affairs there would 
be a multitude of ‘‘industrial cap- 
tains’’ leading the great armies of 
labor to more regular employment, in 
more diversified fields of activity, and 
at better pay. 

It is said, if you once admit the prin- 
ciple of limiting private wealth, by 
taking from the multi-millionaire part of 
his gains, you destroy all guarantees, 
and the small property owner may next 
see the results of his earnings go also: 
that we must submit to the monstrosity 
of dangerous plutocracy in order to 
secure ourselves in the right of gain- 
ing, if we can, comfort and independ- 
ence, and making provision for those 
we love. This ‘‘argumentum ad hom- 
inem’’ is a fallacy. The principle is 
already admitted in the taxing power 
inherent in every governmental sys- 
tem. Perhaps it is safe to say there is 
not a state in the Union where taxation 
does not in some instances amount to 
confiscation. 

The power to tax, as has often been 
said, includes the power to destroy. 
Sovereignty can destroy as well as 
create rights. There can be no limit- 
ations on legislation, except as imposed 
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by constitutional restrictions. In the 
case of The Union Pacific Railroad 
Company vs. Peniston (18 Wal. 5), 
Justice Strong of the United States 
Supreme Court, said: ‘‘The taxing 
power of a State is one of it’s attributes 
of sovereignty; that it exists indepen- 
dent of the constitution of the United 
States and underived from that instru- 
ment; and that it may be exercised to 
an unlimited extent upon all property, 
trades, business and avocations exist- 
ing or carried on within the territorial 
boundary of the States, except so far 
as it has been surrendered to the Fed- 
eral Government, either expressly or 
by necessary implication, are proposi- 
tions that have often been asserted by 

‘‘No one ever doubted that before the 
adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, each of the States 
possessed unlimited power to tax.”’ 
Hence, where the power to tax is con- 
ferred by the Constitution on the Fed- 
eral Government, as to the subjects on ° 
which it acts, which include imposts 
and excises, under which, as we have 
seen, taxation on incomes has been 

conclusively decided to fall, the power 
of Congress is equally sweeping. For, 

in the case just cited, Justice Strong 
also said, referring to this power to 
tax: ‘‘It is as complete in the States 
as the like power within the limits of 
the Constitution is complete in Con- 
gress,’’ the only limitation being the 
necessarily implied one, as he states: 

‘“That government (that is, the Fed-~ 
eral Government) can not exercise it’s 
power of taxation so as to destroy the 
State governments or embarass their 
lawful action.’’ 

It is not the question of admitting 
a principle. It is a matter of deter- 
mining what is practical, necessary 
and expedient. This must rest in the 
judgment of every generation for 
itself. 

If the reasons for the measure are 
sufficient and within the constitutional 
scope of our system, it should prevail. 
If a certain limitation is demanded 
now by the public weal, we should not 
be frightened from consideration of it 
by the fear that the future may impose 
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still more restrictive limitations. In- 
deed it is the part of prudence, if the 
wrong of excessive private revenues is 
once admitted, to deal with the subject 
through peaceful concessions, in unim- 
passioned legislation ; and not wait for 
the sudden realization of the wrong 
which this iniquity is imposing on the 
masses, to madden them, in their out- 
raged awakening, to a violence which 
in its sweep of passion may destroy 
much good along with the evil. If 
dealt with by peaceful methods, there 
need be no fear that the limit will ever 
be placed too low for the satisfying of 
all reasonable desires ; or that the touch 
of confiscation will ever reach beyond 
that sense of justice in which must 
rest the safety of all. 

This fact should be accentuated; it 
is not proposed that the measure here- 
in suggested should take effect upon 
any property already vested. Its dis- 
tinguishing feature is: it does not con- 
fiscate capital, and as it limits incomes 
only, it could only affect future acquis- 
itions. ‘The idea, so far as I know, is 
distinctive, in that it does not confis- 
cate, by gradations or otherwise, but 
simply places a limit for the future 
upon private incomes; and it is not a 
splitting of hairs, to discriminate 
between confiscating what has been 
acquired, and limiting future acquisi- 
tions. 

The operation would be simple, 
requiring no appreciable increase of 
officials; and the revenue resulting 
would be large, giving relief to the 
many in reducing their taxes; and 
placing the burden where it should 
justly be bourn, on those who receive 
the largest benefits from governmental 
protection. 

For those who insist on a statement 
of practical revenue results in some- 
thing like probable figures as of essen- 
tial importance in considering this 
question, it may be suggested: that 
one of the most conservative estimates 
I have seen, reckoned that in 1880 
there were in the United States fifty 
persons who had average incomes of 
one million dollars each; two thousand 
of one hundred thousand dollars each ; 
one million of one thousand dollars 


each, and fourteen million of less than 
four hundred dollars each. In other 
words say two thousand and fifty peo- 
ple out of fifty million one hundred 
and fifty-five thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-three enjoyed revenues 
aggregating two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars; or more than one thirty- 
fourth of all the revenues or earnings of 
both labor and capital combined in the 
whole country. Or say one person 
out of each twenty-four thousand four 
hundred and _ sixty-six enjoyed a 
revenue of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars or more. But in the fourteen 
years since 1880 wealth has gone on 
centralizing more excessively to the 
further enrichment of the very wealthy 
few; so now the disparity between 
these and the needy and suffering 
many is perhaps more striking. But 
to be cautious, estimating on the same 
ratios, and we have in 1890, two 
thousand five hundred and fifty-five 
people enjoying revenues aggregating 
three hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars, and in the aggregate, one 
hundred and ninety-seven million dol- 
lars more than fifty thousand dollars 
each if averaged. But a year or two 
ago a statistician made out a list of 
seventy persons, each of whom was 
worth from twenty million dollars up, 
one being rated as high as one hundred 
and forty-five million dollars, the 
seventy aggregating two billion four 
hundred and sixty-eight million dol- 
lars. Beside these there was stated to 
be in the Northern states alone fifty 
persons each of whom was worth nine 
million dollars or more, the fifty 
aggregating two hundred and forty- 
two million dollars; and in addition 
to these there are probably at least in 
the country two thousand five hundred 
individuals with revenues that will 
average one hundred thousand dollars 
each ; these three groupes numbering 
some two thousand six hundred and 
twenty capitalists as given, alone—esti- 
mating. the net revenues of the first 
two whose capital is stated at only 
three per cent.—enjoy in the aggre- 
gate incomes amounting to three hun- 
dred and thirty-one million three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or more than 
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two hundred million dollars in excess 
of an average of fifty thousand dollars 
each. In no other country of the 
world has such fabulous private for- 
tunes existed. The richest man in 
England is said to possess less than 
fifty million dollars, and the next, less 
than forty million dollars, and between 
these and the next in the downward 
scale there is a great gap. Assuming 
the needs of the national treasury to 
be four hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars per annum, and the limit of pri- 
vate incomes to be placed at fifty 
thousand dollars; and an income tax 
of the nature suggested would fall on 
perhaps less than three thousand per- 
sons, and allowing largely for errors, 
would yield say from one hundred and 
fifty dollars to two hundred million 
dollars; or say one-third or more of 
all the revenue needed for national 
purposes. 

It may be incidentally suggested to 
those who place the question of tariff 
reduction above all others, that here is 
an effective way, among other good 
things to be accomplished, of getting 
rid of the necessity of high tariff rates. 

It may be said, though all crave it, 
‘* success is too dearly bought for many 
to be willing, really, to pay the cost; 
and the many have in lieu of it what 
they prefer: that, after all, human con- 
ditions and pleasures are pretty evenly 
averaged, according to individual in- 
clinations.’’ But, if this be true, it is 
not the individual alone who must be 
considered—the effect on the whole, 
and therefore on each, must be taken 
into account. The results are, in every 
view, demoralizing. 

Success? In the perverted conven- 
tional sense what does it mean? Does 
it raise before the popular gaze, really, 
the reward of merit, of noble sacri- 
fices, of generous devotion to ele- 
vated purposes? No. ‘The word has 
come to mean in the main monied 
results, largely irrespective of prompt- 
ing motives and moral means. Its best 
conventionat definition is found in the 
ribald maxim of the day, that scoffs 
at high inspirations and lofty purposes 
with the declaration: ‘‘ Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.’’ The word has 
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come to impress conceptions, rank with 
evil, rank with the arrogance of injus- 
tice and inequalities. It has come to 
express, with conventional sanction, a 
gambling chance at toil or hazard. It 
has come to mean deference to the glut 
of tens and indifference to the suffer- 
ing of thousands. Its richest rewards 
are looked for in tangible things that 
are largely for the unscrupulous, while 
hearty toil and honest aspirations after 
noble ends are left to want and shame. 
It spurns the divine mandate, ‘‘ prefer 
others.’’ It has come to teach not 
brotherhood of man to man, but that 
‘‘business is war,’’ and that business 
is the object, not the mere incident of 
life,——to win which, one must wrap 
himself in selfishness, and run ahead 
of, or climb on top of others, who are 
left unconsidered to suffer behind or 
beneath. The possible prizes for rest- 
less gambling energies are too great. 
The phenomenally money-witted absorb 
too much; the average man, hence, 
gets too little. Uselessly great private 
wealth, in that there are some who can 
win it, and, who can with its unrea- 
sonable augmentation and the powers 
it gathers to itself therewith, make 
still indefinitely greater additions easy, 
is too possible; while independence, 
which makes the good man and the 
useful citizen, is, in the reverse pro- 
portion, too difficult. 

I have referred to the advantages 
that would result, in reduced taxation 
and increased opportunities for the 
many, if wealth were less concentrated, 
or if when so, it bore more of its ratio 
of public burdens. Perhaps these can 
not be well overestimated. But let it 
not be supposed this is a question of 
gratifying envying and covetousness 
on the part of those who have not, 
against those who have. It would be 
an error to conceive as pertinent the 
claim sometimes made; that individual 
wealth is a matter of personal capacity 
which no laws can equalize, and unless 
by limiting the wealth of some one else 
you can get part, it might as well re- 
main as now. It is not a question of 
despoiling. It is far above such con- 
siderations. It is a question limiting 
over-concentrated power. We will not 
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trust our public officials with unlimited 
means of power, even under the re- 
straints of oath and bond or charge of 
legal accountability. We know our 
safety and liberties must depend upon 
something more reliable than the good 
intent of even popularly selected men. 
\We will not trust them, or any depart- 
ment of government, with limitless in- 
strumentalities for good or evil. But 
the most dangerous of all instruments 
is that of wealth. We knowthis. We 
see it constantly ; yet we permit it, 
without limitation of mass or potency, 
in the hands of whoever may come into 
it, or to any adventurer who can win 
it, without restraint of oath or bond or 
any imposed charge of accountability 
for its uses. This greatest of all powers 
‘or evil we permit to irresponsible indi- 
viduality, without even drawing a dan- 
ger line about its swelling arbitraryism. 
We have seen this snap its fingers at, 
and make a farce of, other safeguards 
and limitations which we have so jeal- 
ously built about us. How can we 
hope to guard effectually against op- 
pression, when unlimited and unre- 
strained private wealth, the most sin- 
ister and insidious and potent of all its 
agencies, is admitted to work its plots 
in all the land and in every camp and 
fortress upon which we depend for pro- 
tection. 

It has been said that ‘‘ money is the 
legitimate sovereign of democracies ;’’ 
that ‘fon the ruins of royalty, no- 
bility, the church, is founded the su- 
premacy of wealth ;’’ that ‘‘it remains 
the sole superiority recognized by all.’’ 
This comment finds justification from 
the inconsistency of permitting unlim- 
ited wealth, or the use of it, in a 
republic. If the worst form of aris- 
tocracy known among men, that of 
irresponsible greed and selfishness, un- 
bridled arrogance and vulgarity, shall 
be crowned by groveling public defer- 
ence and empowered by public senti- 
ment with the right to reign in this 
Republic; then our democracy is a 
farce. I deny the necessity for this con- 
clusion. But F cannot blind my eyes to 
the fact that unrestrained private 
wealth is the curse of our present and 
the threat to our future. It has bought 
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its way in the halls of legislation ; it 
has not lacked potency in some in- 
stances to pervert the pulpit; it has 
issued its edicts from the wool-sack ; 
it has made merchandise of politics; it 
has corrupted trade; it has vitiated 
social conditions ; it has oppressed with 
a power more dangerous than open 
force could use all conditions of honest 
labor and living by seeking to dethrone 
conscience and honor and ‘‘substitute 
the idea of legality for morality.’’ 
What it may do in the future we may 
well consider as reaching to the vital 
question of our republican existence. 
If patriotism and honor and liberty 
itself are to survive, something must 
be done to stay the degrading, pollut- 
ing influence of unrestrained and irre- 
sponsible private wealth. 

But it will no doubt be contended 
that the unlimited right to acquire 
property stimulates industry and en- 
courages thrift, and any restraint upon 
that right will check effort and enter- 
prise. This tax would take no stimu- 
lant from healthful industry and no 
encouragement from commendable 
thrift. When industry becomes, by 
force of habit, unnecessary and de- 
mented drudgery, and thrift festers 
into cancerous greed, the subjects of 
these affections are diseased and need 
hospital attentions. But wherever 
stimulant and encouragement to effort 
is desirable, they would be as effect- 
ually supplied under such a limitation 
of income (to say $50,000), as if no 
limitation existed; for, tothe individual, 
except in one case out of many thou- 
sands, the limit would be beyond the 
thought as well as the possible. When, 
by some phenomenal circumstance, in- 
come beyond the proposed limit is 
reached, he of such exceptionable 
acquisitiveness should need no longer 
incentive to acquire for self. It were 
best that he should retire from active bus- 
iness and make room for others. The 
public good is far better served where 
one hundred million dollars are dis- 
tributed among one hundred million- 
aires, and still better when among five 
hundred capitalists with two hundred 
thousand dollars each, than when it is 
all possessed by one man. But if it 
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has so become the habit of the man’s 
life to toil and dominate money that 
he cannot be content unless so occupied 
then, per force, turn him to greater 
usefulness than his unbridled selfish- 
ness would admit of his suggesting for 
himself, if unaided by the mandate of 
the law. Turn his activity into bene- 
volence ; convert him into an agent of 
the state in the management of his 
overgrown property for the public 
good. 

One of the latest utterances reported 
from M. Casimir-Perier, now President 
of France, was: ‘‘We must reform 
our morals at the same time as our 
laws. Those who enjoy a superfluity 
must form a larger idea of their social 
obligations and resign themselves to 
assuming a somewhat heavier portion 
of the public charge in order to relieve 
those who buy bread for their families 
with a daily wage.’’ 

But it will be suggested that men 
differ from each other as greatly asa 
spark from a star; that what would be 
affluence to one would be indigence to 
another; that their needs cannot be 
gauged by thesamestandard. Ianswer, 
with even fifty thousand dollars as 
the limit, the orbit for the play of in- 
dividuality would be so large, the spark 
would have room to magnify itself 
into a star. There would be no 
cramping of any legitimate taste; and 
no illegitimate or vicious inclinations 
should have consideration. 

But how, with such restriction, could 
great enterprises be forwarded, which 
promote development and progress, 
wherein vast sums are required? The 
answer is through corporations. These 
agencies should be, not the masters, but 
the servants of the people, their stocks 
will be more generally distributed in 
that proportion in which wealth is so. 
They are now often oppressive because 
their owners are moneyed despots. 
They should not, as is so largely the 
case in this country now, be manipu- 
lated for speculative amassing of wealth 
for professional wreckers and boomers, 
but they should be organized and oper- 
ated for reliable and conservative in- 
vestment profits, inviting to small as 
well as large savings—this would not 
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be less to the advantage of the public 
at large than to the legitimate investor. 
Individual revenues from these would 
be subject to the same rule of taxation 
as from other sources, and greed and 
oppression in their management would 
not be so excessive as now for lack of 
the same motive. They would beconie 
more co-operative, and as their benefits 
became more disseminated combines 
would become less possible, and each 
ofthe multitudinousstockholders would 
become an enlisted guardsman on the 
watch towers of civic order. 

Security of interests would be greater 
in proportion as the holdings became 
popularized, and the assurance of more 
regular and well-paid labor would be 
improved in proportion as bidders for 
it multiplied. 

Organization is at once the hope 
and the menace of the age. In the 
industrial world its tendency has thus 
far been toward oppression. Its visage 
has gleamed with danger. Its voice 
has been harsh with cruel edicts. Its 
hand has been heavy with exactions. 
Its person hasdistended with monopoly. 
Its lust has debauched our revenue sys- 
tem. From the illicit embrace of license 
and law a brood of vampires have 
sprung, and a sacred word was pro- 
faned in christening them ‘‘trusts.”’ 
These ever hungry bastards have fixed 
their vicious lips upon the currents of 
the people’s industries and products, 
and from this, in part, impoverishment 
pervades the producing and industrial 
body. Instead of an oppressive and 
vampire-breeding monster, organiza- 
tion should be a ministering servant. 
Instead of a charter being armor with 
which to defy public rights, it should 
be a qualifying vestment for public 
usefulness. Its voice should be sweet 
with encouragement. Its hand fair 
with justice. When the all grasping 
selfishness of the over-rich few gives 
place to the moderation of the more 
generous many, and chartered-fran- 
chises become the instruments of the 
people instead of the weapons of auto- 
crats, we may find in corporate agencies 
not menace, but blessings. 

Taxing away theexcess of overgrown 
private incomes will be one means, 
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within the constitution as it stands, to 
reduce the danger from these artificial 
but necessary personages as from nat- 
ural ones. 

I may now anticipate the enquiry: is 
this plan of taxing incomes constitu- 
tional? I think it may be assumed 
so on the authority of the United States 
Supreme Court. The trend of authori- 
lies were that way before, but in 1880, 
in the case of Springer vs. United 
States, Justice Swayne rendering the 
decision (see U. S. Reports, 102, page 
586), it was definitely determined that 
the constitutional prohibition against 
direct taxation, except in proportion 
to population among the States, relates 
only to capitation and land taxes, and 
that a tax on incomes is in the nature 
of an excise or impost and is allowable. 
It has also been decided by the same 
final authority (in Edy vs. Roberson, 
io2 U. S., page 580), that the uni- 
formity in duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises required by the Constitution means 
only that the law shall act uniformly 
on the subject of the tax wherever 
found. So while it might be necessary 
to change the Constitution in order 
directly to limit the amount of property 
which the individual could hold the 
tax on incomes suggested, by which 
they would be limited, would be within 
the constitutional powers of Congress. 

I know that Mr. Herbert Spencer 
classified mankind into a majority of 
evil doers and ‘‘good for nothings,’’ 
and a minority of meritorious and 
‘‘good for somethings ;’’ that he. ar- 
gued it a questionable service to alle- 
viate or avert suffering if not even a 
pernicious policy: and, that to aid the 
helpless and protect the weak, forcing 
the strong and fortunate to help those 
who suffer and are in want, is to im- 
pose an unwise tax on the deserving 
and to obstruct the infliction by na- 
ture of needful penalties, by which 
the good-for-nothing tares should be 
weeded from the good-for-something 
wheat. He says: ‘‘The belief, not 
only of the Socialists, but also of those 
so called Liberals, who are diligently 
preparing the way for them is that by 
due skill an ill working humanity may 
be framed into well working institu- 


tions; it isa delusion. The defective 
natures of citizens will show them- 
selves in the bad acting of whatever 
social structure they are arranged into. 
There is no political alchemy by which 
you can get golden conduct out of 
leaden instincts.’’ 

Does nature make any mistakes? 
Are any of her forces misemployed or 
lost? Is she wasteful in creating the 
unseen insect, or is she too lavish in 
hanging moss upon inaccessible rocks? 
Worst of all can she be so great a 
blunderer as to make any human life 
for naught? ‘The Master from whose 
birth we date time, and from whose 
death eternal hope springs was Himself 
poor; and He suffered not for His own 
sins, but because a sacrifice must be 
made for many. When He was told 
of those whose blood Pilate had min- 
gled with their sacrafices, He answered: 
‘‘Suppose ye that these Gallileans 
were sinners above all the Gallileans, 
because they suffered such things?’’ 
And Hesaid: ‘‘ Those eighteen upon 
whom the tower in Siloam fell and 
slew them, think ye that they were 
sinners above all the men that dwelt 
in Jerusalem? I tell ye nay; but 
except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish?’’ Are we not told of those 
that want, that they are God’s poor? 
But these things are found in a book 
which is not allowed great credit in 
the dreams of Mr. Spencer’s philoso- 
phy, or in the consideration of the 
average politician. Well does not the 
finger of science point out, and do not 
our every day observations confirm it, 
that many must want and suffer with- 
out respect to individual merits, if 
merit be not solely the capacity for 
money getting? Indeed may it not be 
assumed, as upon good evidence, that 
the great multitude of individuals who 
suffer the want of needful things, are 
sacrificed to the idols, bad institutions? 

In passing, I do not assume that 
the Socialists are all wise or all fools, 
or that any plan as a whole worthy of 
adoption has been suggested by them 
on the one hand, or that all their con- 
ceptions are vicious, on the other. 
Among themselves their ideas are as 
wide apart as free trade and protection, 
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as diverse as orthodoxy and heresy. 
With the government favored class, 
the word socialism is a sort of scare 
crow to frighten questioners away from 
infringing on their inequitable, privil- 
eged-fenced interests ; and, in general, 
with the habitually so called conserva- 
tive, it has come to be an epithet. 
Let me here say, if Socialists or any 
one else, however named, can propose 
anything wise and serviceable to man- 
kind, I am not unwilling to consider 
itand tosift its good from any errors and 
evils it may be associated with. An 
epithet is not an argument, and when 
the exclamation ‘‘socialistic’’ is hurled 
back in reply to important measures of 
reform and justice, I am not much 
disturbed by that kind of reasoning. 
To those who would not serve some 
special purpose at the cost of honesty, 
the only concern need be; is the pro- 
position submitted, by whatever term, 
the fittest in the connection pertinent 
to promote the greatest good of the 
greatest number in the provision of 
social order. If so it will survive. 
But if this patent of sovereignty can 
not be made clear, no one need fear 
that it will attain sway in the affairs 
of men. 

Of course there are vicious people. 
Certainly there are dissolute men and 
women. Assuredly there are idlers 
and loungers. Yet these are quite 
often found among the rich and power- 
ful as well as among the poverty- 
striken. Is the affluent ‘‘operator’’ 
who spends his days noting quotations 
at the ‘‘exchange,’’ and his evenings 
often in lounging about the hotel lob- 
bies discussing plans for slaughtering 
‘‘the lambs,’’ or, squeezing ‘‘the 
bears,’’ much superior morally to the 
needy ‘‘fellow who officiously opens 
the door of a cab, hoping to get some- 
thing for his trouble,’’ or than the 
idler who, for lack of the ‘‘stock ex- 
change,’’ follows a street procession? 
I suspect the one is hardly more useful 
by reason of his occupation than the 
other. But one is more pernicious by 
his example and more demoralizing in 
his influence than the other, for he is 
not a negative but an active quantity 
for evil in the effects produced on all 
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patient labor and honest business. One 
is a rascal in a conventional and re- 
spectable way, for that is respectable 
which society holds to be so. The 
other is at worst a thriftless scamp in 
unpicturesque setting. One gets mil- 
lions, which bring him consideration 
and honor, it may be; the other is 
tossed a penny or kicked aside as one 
of ‘‘the good-for-nothings.’’ 

The ideas of Mr. Spencer, like those 
of Adam Smith and Malthus, in deal- 
ing with wages and population, may 
give comfort to those who would fence 
themselves off from the claims of needy 
humanity ; but the wisdom which is in 
the heart is an inspiration for good ; it 
will not yield to sophistry. The fight 
will go on against special interests in 
the general interest of humanity. Not- 
withstanding the promptings of pride 
and selfishness, the feeling in us takes 
the form of conviction that the im- 
provement of society is a nobler work 
than the enlargement of individuality. 

Thus much is only revealed to us 
now clearly: every benefaction, every 
charitable work, every elevating in- 
fluence is putting the whole of man- 
kind on a higher plane of competition 
and battle. Let that competition be 
widened by limiting the excessive 
gains of the very few, and enlarging 
the chances of the very many; then 
there will be a lessening of palaces and 
‘‘princes of finance,’’ but more happy 
and comfortable homes and good citi- 
zens. 

With reassured impulses, which 
may be the highest assertion of reason, 
we turn from the pessimistic epigrams 
of Spencer about ‘‘ leaden instincts and 
golden conduct’’ and find something 
like illumination when Henry George 
holds before us these words: ‘‘Hu- 
man progress is not the improvement 
of human nature. The advances in 
which civilization consists are not se- 
cured in the constitution of men, but 
in the constitution of society.’’ 

We can not change human nature 
directly, but through the educating in- 
fluence of institutions under which it 
lives and develops we can direct it. I 
do not contend that ifthe views I have 
expressed were to prevail in legisla- 
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tion we should have a Utopia. We 
would simply have made some ad- 
vancement for good. There would 
remain imperfections, inequalities, no 
doubt, and perhaps much viciousness ; 
but the evils put under our feet would 
have elevated us to a higher plane of 
observation and conflict. We can only 
take one step at a time, perhaps falter- 
ingly as we gain strength, and still 
reach forward in our efforts toward an- 
other as we obtain light from expe- 
rience and confidence from our hopes. 
When we come to know the grossness 
of an evil, from improvements already 
made, we are in a fair way to find 
means for abatement or mitigation. 
Each generation that sinks in noble 
effort, whether visibly successful or 
not, gives a higher footing to its 
stronger successor. 

There has been marked improve- 
ment in the last five hundred years. 
We make progress constantly. It may 


not be observed from day to day, but 
it is noted on the record of the gen- 
erations. 


Nothing can reverse the as- 
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surance—which is a part of our better 
selves, more satisfying than all argu- 
ment—that we do right, and by im- 
perceptible progression it may be, that 
we are working out the problem of 
good and evil to a happy solution, 
when we contribute to the poor, when 
we alleviate suffering, when we strive 
to help the unfortunate, and when we 
curb arrogance and wrong. 

There must be evil in our day. 
There must be conflict for life and 
things worth living for, but ‘‘the fit- 
test will survive.’’ The stronger the 
contestants and the fiercer the contest 
in the field of affairs, made equally 
open to all mankind, so far as they 
can rationally utilize it, then the 
grander and better must be the sur- 
vivors for each successive move. Clash 
on clash the conflict rings. Its din 


often makes a jargon we can not un- 


derstand; but the sparks fly at every 
stroke, and they are not lost; they 
are accumulating into a great light, 
which shall after awhile show us right- 
eousness. 


( NE tropic night ’mid tall bamboo and pine 
In pathless mood I strayed the hours beguiling 
Down through an open space 
Fringed with dark leafy lace, 
Shone the moon’s yellow face 


Vapid and smiling. 


Then suddenly there came a note divine 
A throb of ecstacy—a sound entrancing 


Such as the Gods invoke, 
Trembled and rose and broke. 
Was it the moon that spoke 
Through the leaves glancing ? 


MARY McNEIL SCOTT. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF FAMOUS MEN. 


BY W. W. SCOTT. 
II[—JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Jefferson Davis, 1860. 


WAS present at the inauguration 

of Mr. Davis as President of the 
Confederate States, after the provisional 
government had been removed from 
Montgomery, Alabama, to Richmond. 
It occurred on the twenty-second day 
of February, 1862, at, or rather on, 
the base of Crawford’s splendid eques- 
trian statue of Washington, in the 
capitol square. A blinding snow-storm 
was raging, but the square about the 
statu. was packed with menand women, 
soldiers and civilians, many of them 
carrying hoisted umbrellas, a conven- 
ience which, before the war ended, was 
even scarcer than rations. (Governor 
and General William Smith, the oldest 
man in either army, universally known 
and beloved as ‘‘Extra Billy,’’ guarded 
his umbrella, however, as faithfully as 
the Spartan his shield ; and one of the 
memories of the war is this heroic old 
man, reclining against the body of a 
tree on rainy nights, asleep under his 
out-spread umbrella, his brigade around 
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him with no other covering than the 
panoply of heaven and the clouds. ) 

It was a confident and an exultant 
audience that turned out to hail their 
chief even on such a day. Cheers. 
wilder than the average, greeted Mr. 
Davis as he slowly made his way to the 
pedestal and ascended the steps, to de- 
liver his inaugural. 

The picture was a striking one. High 
above all towered the colossal figure 
of the father of his country. Effigies 
of Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
George Mason, John Marshall, and 
other colonial and revolutionary wor- 
thies, of heroic size, are grouped on 
the base of the main monument; and 
almost on a level with them stood this 
thin, spare, eagle-eyed man, to pro- 


+ mulgate the birth of a new nation—for 
' such was the promise of his address— 


and the welkin rang with plaudits of 
welcome to him and his promise. 
Before that day, and only a short 
time after the first battle of Manassas, 
I had seen him at Fairfax station, 
whither he had come to hold council 
with Generals Joseph E. Johnston and 
Beauregard. When he was starting 
back for Richmond, several brigades 
were turned out as an escort for him 
from headquarters to the depot. He 
rode on horseback, and tumultuous 
cheers greeted him wherever he ap- 
peared. When he had ascended the 
platform of his car, he made one of 
those ringing and inspiring addresses 
which seemed so natural to him, full 
of hope and courage, and prophecy of 
success. Our troops were yet full of 
enthusiasm over their late victory, and 
it was their daily and hourly expecta- 
tion that ‘‘recognition’’ of our inde- 
pendence by England and France 
would be announced, that the conflict 
would be ended and the Confederacy 
established. His speech quickened and 
strengthened that hope, and wild were 
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the huzzas that greeted his prediction 
of success. 

As he concluded his speech and the 
train moved off, a half dozen fine mili- 
tary bands burst out with buoyant and 
patriotic airs, and the artillery thun- 
lered volleys from the neighboring 
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as he always did, a picture of the 
statuesque. Not so with little ‘‘ Beau- 
ry,’ as the boys called him. The 
second plunge his horse made un- 
seated him, and out he went to the 
throatlatch, catching frantically with 
both arms around his horse’s neck, 


After the War. 


hills. Generals Johnston and Beaure- 
gard, both in full uniform and splen- 
didly mounted, had attended him to 
the train. The tumult was too much 
for their horses, and set them to rear- 
ing and plunging fearfully, to the im- 
minent danger of the surrounding 
soldiers. General Johnston sat his 
steed like a very centaur, and looked, 


and presenting appearance about as 
ludicrous as could well be imagined for 
a major-general in full regimentals 
and on special ‘‘dress parade.’’ He 
managed to get back into his saddle 
without being quite unhorsed, and 
rode off looking rather crestfallen, 
amid the suppressed smiles of the 
soldiers. 


IV—COMMODORE MATTHEW F. MAURY. 


The simplest mannered and gentlest 
vreat man I have known was Commo- 
dore Maury. The tardy justice, not to 
say gratitudey of the nations seems 
about to express itself in some interna- 


tional memorial of him who first made 
the seas a safe highway for men, and 
who has done more than all others to 
solve the mysteries of the deep. 

He was a man small of stature, lame, 
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and altogether unsuggestive of the pop- 
ular idea of greatness. His manners 
were as simple and unpretending as a 
child’s. He had as keen a relish of a 
joke as the jolliest Jack Tar that ever 
shipped with him, and a merry twinkle 
of the eye that could of itself almost 
‘‘set the table on a roar.’’ 


Commodore Maury (after the War.) 


Professor in a military academy, 
where the strictest rules of deportment 
were rigidly enforced, it was like being 
let out of prison and enjoying a half- 
holiday to spend an hour socially at his 
house. I recall my amazement when 
I heard him use a favorite, if not ele- 
gant, expression in Virginia, the first 
time I was at his house. It was ‘‘ hi-fa- 
lutin’,’’ and he made it very apparent 
that ‘‘hi-fa-lutin’’’ ways were not in 
favor with him. Here was a man who 
had been honored and feted and deco- 
rated by kings and emperors, and who 
was yet a straightforward, pleasant- 
mannered, natural Virginia gentleman, 
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whom courts could not spoil nor defeat 
vanquish. He was, indeed, a Gamaliel, 
at whose feet we all delighted to sit ; 
and if he fed us on knowledge, as he 
certainly did, the wisdom wasso flavored 
with wit and humor that even the 
dullard learned from him in spite of 
himself. As Elia said of himself, ‘‘the 
stammerer in his prattle be- 
came a statist,’’ so did this 
lame philosopher become a 
humorist when humor was 
the shortest way to his goal , 
and served his purpose of in- 
struction. 
I heard him lecture on the 
Laplace theory, which, up to 
that time, had never succeeded 
in obtaining any place in my 
comprehension. At the earnest 
entreaty of the superintendent 
| of the military academy, and 
very much against his own 
wishes, he delivered this pub- 
lic lecture with all his foreign 
decorations upon him. He 
was a small man, as I have 
said, and they were enough 
_. almost to constitute a garment 
| for him. But he seemed quite 
unconscious of having them 
on, and after stating the La- 
place theory of the creation 
and explaining it so lucidly 
' as to enable us all in some 
measure to take it in, thus get- 
ting his audience in love both 
with his subject and himself, 
he dexterously shifted this ar- 
gument from the materialistic 
teachings of the author and delivered 
a profound and impressive conclusion, 
which proved, to us at least, that there 
must have been a Creator, both of 
Laplace and of the materials of his 
theory. And so, with true nautical 
instinct, he cast anchor for the ship of 
Faith of many a young and impres- 
sionable mind that night, and kept 
them in safe moorings, at least while 
he was pilot. 

Maury, too, died in Lexington, and 
made a dying request that his remains 
be carried in the springtime through 
the Goshen Pass of the Blue Ridge, 
one of the most picturesque and ma- 
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jestic mountain passes in the South. 
This request has been made the theme 
of some touching verses by Mrs. Pres- 
ton. Strange fancy for one whose fame 
is linked with and sounded by the ever- 
lasting seas! But such it was, and it 
was literally fulfilled when the mortal 
part of him was transferred from Lex- 


ington to Hollywood cemetery, at 
Richmond. 

All of these great men have joined 
the great majority. I trust I will seem 
to have lived happily—‘‘ deate vixisse 
videar’’—because I have lived with 
them ‘and know something of their 
personalities. 


THE SCORN OF THE SKY. 


CHARLES J. BAYNE. 


w_—— ah! bleak were the hill and the heather ; 


Cheerless and chill as the sky ; 
Wintry the hearts and wintry the weather— 
Fitly has fallen the die. 


Fair, ah! fair were the June blossoms blushing ; 
Green grew the tall tasselled corn, 


When, with thy soft cheek blanching and flushing, 


Heart from its twin heart was torn. 


Ne’er, ah! ne’er was the sun such a sultan ; 
Ne’er was the earth such a bride ; 

Ne’er did the Naiads of blown blooms exult on 
Breast of so bright-brimmed a tide. 


Such, ah! such was the scene when we severed. 
How shall we meet, wondered I, 

When, having vainly endured and endeavored, 
Love cannot hope, cannot die? 


How, ah! how will the skies bend above us ?— 
Sun-lit or storm-lashed the day? 

Warm as our doom-doled last kiss as lovers ? 
Cold as the part we must play? 


Cold, ah! cold, and not solely in seeming. 
Drear are the hearts that must wear, 

Like a pent pink where glaciers are gleaming, 
Love in the thrall of despair. 


Now, ah! now we have met ; it is over! 
Both read the scorn of the sky. 

Fast fell the snow where once bloomed the clover ; 
Ice-eyed, the sun died on high. 


Bleak, ah! bleak were the hill and the heather ; 
Cheerless and chill, thou and I. 

Wintry the hearts as wintry the weather. 
Christless their crushed hope mustlie. 
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Hauling Cane to the Mill. 


CANE 


SUGAR. 


BY REGINALD DYKERS. 


HE sugar cane is an old and hon- 


orable family. The ‘‘ honey bear- 
ing reeds’’ of*the far East, written of 
by Pliny and other ancient chroniclers 
of an almost forgotten past, were the 
progenitors of the plant which is to- 
day performing such pleasant offices 
on the breakfast tables of civilization. 
In Louisiana at present there are about 
two hundred thousand acres covered 
with the offspring of this oriental 
parent tree. These descendants are 
in a strange land, but it treats them 
well. Their roots spread through the 
warm soil that shelters them so ten- 
derly, and their leaves stretch upwards 
towards a sky as blue as the soft can- 
opy of their cradle in the East. 
Louisiana, and particularly that 
portion of it devoted to the cultivation 
‘of sugar cane, is largely of alluvial 
formation. Like Egypt it owes its 
fertility, and not its fertility alone but 
its very existence as well, to a river. 
The delta of the Mississippi, projecting 
out as a narrow, ragged strip into the 
Gulf of Mexico, illustrates how the 
soil formation is conducted by the silt- 
bearing stream and aids the imagina- 
tion greatly in its endeavors to grasp 


the immensity of what has been ac- 
complished in the way of soil forma- 
tion by this agency. Besides the 
Mississippi there are a large number of 
smaller streams, many of them tribu- 
taries but others having independent 
sources and outlets, which are of 
invaluable service as a means of irri- 
gation and which go far towards ac- 
complishing that peculiar aggregation 
of conditions which makes South 
Louisiana so well adapted to the 
growth of cane. These streams, or 
bayous, as they are generally called, 
take their cue from the Mississippi, 
and at the time of the Spring rise, 
which usually occurs in March or 
April, they are almost as grave a 
source of apprehension as the great 
Father of Waters himself, requiring 
careful leveeing and unremitting at- 
tention to prevent them from breaking 
their banks and inundating the adja- 
cent plantations. During the preva- 
lence of high water a most careful 
system of espionage is put in force by 
the various levee boards which have 
charge of the embankments along the 
river and the bayous; and a patrol, in 
some instances governed by a set of 
182 
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electrical watchman detectors to in- 
sure the faithful performance of its 
duties, is constantly on the alert for 
every indication of a break or crevasse, 
which in its insipiency may be easily 
checked, but is almost impossible of 
closure if permitted to gain any ap- 
preciable headway. A semi-tropical 
temperature prevails in the sugar belt ; 
indeed people from other places are 
often inclined to condemn it as com- 
pletely tropical, but as there is almost 
invariably a breeze during the summer 
months the heat is not felt to any great 
degree except by those who are sud- 
denly introduced to it. There is a 
soft, dreamy quality about the climate 
that reminds one very forcibly of the 
Mediterranean coast, and which con- 
duces far more to a state of happy for- 
vetfulness of the ills which beset this 
life than to an active participation in 
the struggle for existence. 

But while the cultivation of sugar 
cane is conducted amid idyllic sur- 
roundings and in an atmosphere which 
seems to contain only here and there a 
chill whiff of grim reality, it is an un- 
dertaking that requires a vast amount 
of care and energy and an expenditure 
of scientific calculation that would put 
to shame the agriculture of climes far 
more adapted to active exertion. Under 
the balmy influence of a breeze that 
seems to have drifted from some lotus- 
eating isle it seems almost a sacrilege 
to compute gains, to detect losses, to 
direct the intricate workings of a 
powerful factory or intelligently. to 
survey the area of a vast estate. There 
is, perhaps, no other industry in the 
world, however, in which alertness 
and strict supervision are so absolutely 
indispensable, and especially is this 
true of those plantations which not 
only raise the cane but themselves 
possess the plant necessary for extract- 
ing the sugar and preparing it for com- 
mercial use. 

Originally estates of this kind were 
the only ones in existence. Such a 
thing as the separation of the agricult- 
ural and mechanical features of the 
business was entirely unheard of. To 
be a sugar planter was, necessarily, to 
be aman of both broad acres and a 
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deep purse. It meant a man who not 
only had the land, but also sufficient 
money to construct a powerful crush- 
ing plant for working up its produce. 
Many of these baronial proprietors are 
still in existence, and those who are 
not have left behind them mournful and 
picturesque monuments in the moss- 
grown structures where they led a 
brave and princely life. 

Plantation dwellings of the old 
regime are scattered all over the sugar 
belt, some of them remodelled to con- 
form to modern regulations, others 
crumbling and deserted and raising 
their gray walls in mute protest against 
the progressive spirit which has con- 
demned them to neglect. 

At the present time, however, there 
are thousands of men cultivating crops 
of cane who possess no apparatus be- 
yond the usual equipment to be found 
on a farm. When their cane is ready 
to be ground they cut it and sell it by 
the ton to the nearest factory, where 
it is worked up into sugar. In some 
instances the owners of the factories 
have lands of their own, which they 
cultivate, but in other cases not a foot 
of ground is cultivated by them ‘and 
they devote themselves entirely to the 
supervision of their factory and to the 
securing of the best mechanical results, 
leaving to the cane-growers the entire 
agricultural side of the business. This 
arrangement opens to the man of small 
means an opportunity for embarking in 
business as a sugar-planter, and it has 
had the effect of increasing the total 
output of the state enormously. Then, 
too, the factories being, in most in- 
stances, constructed by corporations of 
ample capital and possessing every 
appliance for high-grade work, are 
able to turn out both a better quality 
and a larger quantity of sugar from 
the same amount of cane than could be 
done by the frequently defective and 
antiquated machinery of the individual 
proprietors. 

This central factory system, putting 
every process on a firm, methodical 
basis, curtailing expenses and reduc- 
ing the whole operation to an exact 
science, must inevitably prove to be 
the only arrangement under which 
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sugar can be made at a profit 
in the United States. The price 
paid by factories for cane dur- 
ing the past season averaged 
about four dollars per ton, and 
at this rate there is a fair living 
in the business for both the 
manufacturer and the agricul- 
turist. But, should any marked 
decrease occur in the value of 
the finished product, resulting 
from either legislative or com- 
mercial causes, the growers of 
cane would be the severest suf- 
ferers, as the factories would 
endeavor to protect themselves 
by materially reducing the 
price paid for the raw material. 
Each factory employs a large 
corps of men, many of whom 
are necessarily experts and 
skilled workmen, various scien- 
ces, and particularly chemistry, 
playing a very important part 
in the operation of sugar mak- 
ing. A well equipped chemical 
laboratory is, therefore, a nec- 
essary adjunct to every factory, 
and there is a ‘‘ sugar school’’ 
conducted at Audubon Park, 
near the city of New Orleans, 
which is devoted entirely to 
equipping young men for tak- 
ing chemical and mechanical 
control of central factories, as 
well as to their initiation into 
the various mysteries surround- 
ing the successful cultivation of 
cane. Similar institutions exist 
among the beet working estab- 
lishments of Europe and the 
results have been found to be 
highly beneficial. 

The planting of sugar cane 
is done both in the Spring and 
in the Fall. Thus at the very 
outset it manifests its peculiar 
nature, and accentuates the 
difference between it and such 
commonplace things as corn or 
beans. In the West Indies, 
canes which are left undis- 
turbed will put forth at the 
top a long, fuzzy tuft, vaguely 
similar to a corn tassel, which 
contains seeds; but in Louis- 
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iana this advanced stage of growth is 
not reached and the canes themselves 
are planted, the new canes springing 
from the joints. Even in the West 
Indies, propagation from the seeds is 
not extensively resorted to, and it is, 
in fact, only recently that its feasibility 
jas been discovered through the med- 
ium of the experiment stations, which 
do most valuable service throughout 
those islands, as does also the Louis- 
iana sugar experiment station, situated 
in conjunction with the sugar school 
at Audubon Park. 

Cane that is planted in the fall does 
not begin to grow above the ground 
until the following Spring. It peeps 
up timidly, it is true, but the frosts of 
Winter refuse to countenance any such 
proceeding, and promptly cut it down 
again. No portion of Louisiana is be- 
low the frost line, and this is the one 
drawback to the State from a cane 
growing standpoint, as compared with 
the West Indies and other more strictly. 
tropical countries. Florida, especially 
the southerly portion, where immense 
quantities of muck lands have recently 
been reclaimed by the Hamilton Diss- 
ton Company, of Philadelphia, has an 
advantage over Louisiana in this mat- 
ter of frosts, and several sugar planta- 
tions have already been started there, 
near or below the frost line, on the re- 
claimed soil. The results obtained 
from them hitherto, however, have 
not been so excellent as might have 
been expected in view of the ideal 
climatic conditions. In Louisiana, cane 
culture is carried on as high up as the 
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parish of Rapides ; about the center of 
the State, the planters generally con- 
triving to outwit the cold and get their 
crops ground before it has exercised a 
deleterious effect upon them. 

It is impossible, however, to permit 
the canes to attain their full maturity 
in any part of the State, the approach 
of cold weather obliging the planters 
to proceed at once to harvest the crop 
in order that none of it may be found 
standing when a freeze occurs, which 
would split the canes and render them 
almost useless for sugar producing pur- 
poses. If, as frequently happens, the 
frost comes swooping down before the 
totality of the crop has been cut, every 
available hand is turned at once into 
the fields to the neglect ofall other con- 
siderations, tocut down, or ‘‘ windrow,’’ 
all of the standing canes. 

This ‘‘windrowing’’ consists in mere- 
ly throwing the cut canes on the ground, 
allowing the tops and leaves of one set 
to overlap and protect the butts of the 
other to as great an extent as possible. 
The operation, when performed in the 
teeth of a freeze, is necessarily exceed- 
ingly hurried, and but little of the care 
can be bestowed on it that character- 
izes the windrowing of cane to be pre- 
served through the winter for spring 
planting. In the latter case, the canes 
with the tops and leaves on are put up 
in great rows or mats, and dirt is thrown 
over them, to still further protect dur- 
ing the long seige of cold weather they 
will be obliged to undergo before they 
are taken up and planted in the Spring. 

It is a motley crew that invades the 

fields to windrow. There 
are brawny negroes, 
swarthy Italians, indi- 
viduals of many hues 
and dubious origin, men 
and women, each one 
armed with a gleaming 
cane knife of appalling 
weight and_ keeness, 
which they swing with 
the tireless rythm. of 
some plantation dirge. 
Before the onslaught of 
this valorous army the 
matted stalks yield, foot 
by foot, until they lie in 
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A Cane Mill 


prostrate heaps where once their leafy 
tops waved so defiantly in the sunlight. 
Wheat and even corn may be cut by 
harvesting machines, but sugar cane 
laughs at such devices. 

But even windrowed cane must be 
ground with haste after a freeze, and 
so the glowing furnace mouths are 
crammed with fuel and the bagasse 
burner roars and seethes like a crater, 
while from the lofty smokestacks wave 
their banners, sombre and dark across 
the sky. The huge mill rollers revolve 
faster and faster under the enormous 
pressure, and the juice from the cane 
falls in a minature cascade from them, 
until, little by little, all that remains of 
the crop is a heap of dry, white shreds, 
ready for the maw of the furnace, and 
a million pounds of glittering crystals 
for the palates of the world. 

But let us go back to the planting of 
the cane and thus endeavor to lend to 
the description the subtile charm of 
consecutiveness. 

The canes for planting, which in the 
case of spring plantings, have been 
preserved through the winter in wind- 


rows, are laid lengthwise in the furrow. 
generally two, and sometimes even 
three abreast. Fall planted cane, hav- 
ing been busily engaged during the 
winter, while its external development 
was retarded in putting forth roots and 
getting in readiness for upward progress 
at the proper time, is generally ahead 
of spring plant and marks the rows 
prettily, soon after the advent of warm 
weather permits it to grow above 
ground. The shoots spring from the 
joints of the planted canes, which, by 
the way, do not have to be planted 
every season, as the stubble will con- 
tinue to put forth a new crop of sprouts 
for several seasons in succession. But 
it is not the custom to allow more tha 
a two years’ germination, though third 
year stubble canes are occasionally met 
with, when, for some reason or other, 
their propagation has been found nec 
essary. 

A great amount of care and attention 
is required by the young canes when 
they first make their appearance, as in 
theif tender infancy they are inclined to 
be feeble and very susceptible to un 
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iavorable influences. Thorough culti- 
vation and, above all, good climatic 
conditions are at this time of paramount 
importance, and while the former may 
he able to offset to some extent the lack 
of the latter; yet severe, cold, and in- 
clement weather in the spring is almost 
ilways found to be baneful in its effects 
when the time comes for converting 
the crop into sugar, molasses, and 
money. Fertilization is a very import- 
ant factor in securing a good yield. 
Vertilizers that produce .an excessive 
tonnage of cane per acre, however, are 
uot necessarily the best to use, as it has 
been found in many instances that the 
capacity of the canes to produce sugar 
is so materially curtailed in these cases 
of prolific growth as to more than offset 
the increased luxuriance of production 
and weight. The fertilizers in most 
extensive use are cotton seed meal and 
pea vines, ploughed under. An im- 
mense amount of cowpeas are brought 
into the sugar belt every year from 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia, 
and other States just for this purpose. 

About June, when the sun is sending 
its rays down with burning vehemence 
and vibrant strata of heated air sizzle 
over the far reaching perspective of the 
plantation, the sweating laborers give 
the last plowing to the cane. By that 
lime it is out of its swaddling clothes 
and fast becoming strong and lusty. 
‘he intense heat and humidity which 
usually prevail in the late Spring and 
carly Summer seem to send the life 
hlood throbbing through it vigorously. 
It begins to show a dark green color in 
its broad, undulating leaves—a sure 


sign of robust health, like the ruddy 
glow on the cheeks of a child. 

Under the lash the stolid mules trudge 
across the broad fields, and pause, 
breathless, on the headlands to recover 
from their exertions, and perchance to 
soliloquize on the wretched destiny 
which has allotted them to such a task. 
The negroes, as if actuated by some 
kindred feeling, pause, too, and breathe 
heavily, and then, as by a common 
impulse, mules and men move sturdily 
back through the interminable rows. 

This last plowing having been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and the canes 
having been successfully conducted 
through the various dangers which 
beset their infancy, the planter turns 
his thoughts to other things, and per- 
mits his fields to look after themselves 
to a great extent. It may be that his 
sugar-house, if he is a manufacturer 
of sugar as well as a cane-grower, is 
undergoing repairs or improvements 
which require his personal attention 
and exact of him renewed exertions, 
when he would fain rest himself after 
his agricultural labors. Sugar-houses, 
after taking off a crop, almost invari- 
ably require a thorough overhauling, 
and in these days of new devices there 
is hardly a season passes without some 
new apparatus being installed. The 
weary planter, therefore, sees his hope 
of a vacation smothered beneath a 
chaos of pumps and pipes and vacuum 
pans, which his industrious ‘‘ people’’ 
have strewn about in picturesque con- 
fusion. ‘Then there is the. ubiquitous 
gentleman who sells coal, and the en- 
terprising individual with his boat load 
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of wagon material which he has float- 
ed down the river from Indiana or IIli- 
nois, and the patent roofing man, and 
the man with the iron-clad paint, who 
are all anxious to see him and sell him 
something absolutely indispensable, 
and who would be grievously disap- 
pointed if they should find him away 
from home. 

But if, through some adventitious 
circumstance, the various tasks are at 
last disposed of, while there are yet 
some few days of glorious summer re- 
maining before the advent of the grind- 
ing season, and if the tired planter flies 
away to solace himself with the roar 
of the surf or the calm stillness of the 
mountains, he is apt to be pointed out 
as the gentleman from Louisiana to 
whom life is simply a sylvan dream. 
Another illustration of the truth stated 
by some profoundly sensible person, 
who has said that one half the world 
does not know how the other half lives. 

In October there is a brave marshall- 
ing of clans throughout the sugar belt. 
The hoarse whistles of the factories 
and the sooty banners floating from 
their lofty stacks, give to the whole dis- 
trict an air of gleeful animation. It is 
then that the heart of the little ragged 
darky beats high with hope, as he 
sees before him the prospect of sugary 
feasts galore, and unlimited excite- 
ment in the busy purlieus of the fac- 
tory. Migratory bands of negroes, 
some from the adjacent cities and 
towns, and some from more distant 
regious, put in their appearance to lend 
a hand in the stupendous task of har- 
vesting the crop. The capacious maws 
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of the mills must be supplied with a 
constant stream of cane, and night and 
day the fires glow redly beneath the 
boilers, the steam hisses fitfully as it 
drives the huge pistons to and fro, and 
sends a tremor through all the vast 
anatomy of the sugar-house. 

The cane, when it falls in the fields 
beneath the sharp edges of the cane 
knives, is deftly loaded on carts, the 
leaves and tops having been already 
torn off with a hook-like arrangement 
on the back of the knife. If the fac- 
tory is at a considerable distance, there 
is usually railway communication of 
some sort, and the carts are driven to 
the track, where their ‘contents is 
transferred to the cars and whirled 
away to the mill. There are various 
methods of loading the cane into the 
cars, some primitive operators dump- 
ing it on the ground alongside the track 
and then loading it by hand; but one 
of the best methods in operation is to 
hoist the mass by means of a derrick 
and block and tackle, and then to let 
it down into the car which is pushed 
beneath it. Where the field is not 
very far from the sugar house the carts 
are driven right up into the yard and 
their loads dumped there, to be fed 
directly to the carrier, which is an 
endless belt or conveyor running from 
far out in the cane shed to the very 
jaws of the mill, into whichit discharges 
its burden. Sufficient cane must be 
brought in during the day to supply 
the factory during the night, hauling 
in the dark being, of course, impracti- 
cable. The canes are spread on the 
carrier with as much care as possible, in 
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order that the feed may be compara- 
tively even, and a strict watch is kept 
for any bits of iron, such as links and 
coupling pins, which have a penchant 
for secreting themselves in the mass, 
sometimes with the most disastrous 
consequences to the mill rollers. 
Almost all mills are equipped with a 
hydraulic pressure regulator, which 
allows them to give way to such sub- 
stances. This device is of untold 
value. A practice which is fast gain- 
ing ground among the Louisiana fac- 
tories is to put directly in front of the 
mill a machine with corrugated rollers, 
which tears and shreds the cane, rup- 
turing the juice cells and admitting of 
a considerably higher extraction than 
could be otherwise obtained. A mill 
of good average capacity usually suc- 
ceeds in extracting about seventy-five 
per cent of the juice in the cane, but 
there are high type mills, having six 
and nine rollers, which give better 
results. 

When the juice pours from the mill 
into the receptacles prepared for it, it 
is then, in most factories, bleached and 
purified through the agency of the fumes 
from burning sulphur. This is done 
by permitting it to flow slowly through 
a tank or box filled with the fumes 
from a furnace beneath. Sulphured 
juice is extremely acid, and before it 
can be boiled it has to undergo what is 
called clarification, a delicate process, 
the correct performance of which re- 
quires a great deal of skill. Taken as 
a whole, the operation consists in add- 
ing to the juice sufficient lime to bring 
it to the point of neutrality and elimi- 
nate the acids and impurities which it 
contains. Having undergone the proper 
clarification, the thin and watery juice 
is sent to the evaporating apparatus, 
where its density is largely increased. 
The density is reckoned by degrees 
Beaumé, ascertained by means of an 
instrument called a hydrometer, and 
when it has been thickened to about 
the thirty degree point it is deemed to 
be of sufficient density and is ready 
for the vacuum pan. 

There are a number of types of evap- 
orating apparatus, and they can be most 
comprehensively described as large cov- 
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ered pans or kettles in which a partial 
vacuum is maintained, and so arranged 
inside as to facilitate the evaporation of 
the liquid, which, owing to the partial 
vacuum, boils in them at a compara- 
tively lowtemperature. Inthe vacuum 
pan the process of cooking is continued 
and the granulation takes place. After 
passing through a machine called a 
‘*mixer,’’ the contents of the pan, now 
actual sugar, albeit dark in color and 
wet with molasses, is deposited in a 
number of bowls with perforated sides 
which whirl around at a tremendous 
rate and dry out the sugar so very rap- 
idly that its color can be seen to change 
in the course of a few minutes from 
dark brown to almost white, a spray of 
water being turned on it sometimes to 
wash it. 

A dryer, consisting of a big, slowly 
revolving cylinder with projecting 
shelves inside, from which the sugar 
falls in miniature cascades, may be next 
brought into requisition, and then with 
a tremendous amount of rattling the 
barrel packing machines shake the 
barrels to and fro as the white crystals 
are poured into them, and the product 
is ready for the market. Sometimes it 
is packed in bags instead of barrels, 
and it often happens that, in the cases 
of those houses which turn out an in- 
ferior grade of sugar, the refineries 
will purchase the entire crop and have 
it shipped to them by the carload as 
fast as it is manufactured, to be melted 
down, passed through bone-black filters, 
and otherwise manipulated, and then 
resold at a figure that readily explains 
why the stock of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, commonly known 
as the Sugar Trust, is able to pay such 
very handsome dividends. 

Besides the factories of large ca- 
pacity, where everything is conducted 
on a large scale and with scientific ex- 
actness, there are scattered over the 
sugar belt a large number of small es- 
tablishments which manufacture an in- 
ferior grade of sugar in a crude and 
primitive way. They are commonly 
known as ‘‘open kettle’’ houses, be- 
cause the distinctive features of the 
apparatus contained in them are four 
large, uncovered kettles in which the 
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juice wrung ‘from the cane is boiled. 
The names by which these kettles are 
called are remnants of the old French 
nomenclature, which clings so tena- 
ciously around almost everything in 
South Louisiana. The first one is the 
‘‘Grand,’’ the second the ‘‘ Flam- 
beau,’’ the third the ‘‘Sirop,’’ and 
the fourth the ‘‘Batterie.’’ After be- 
ing cooked in all of them until it is 
tolerably thick, the juice is poured 
into receptacles, where it is allowed to 
cool and coagulate. It soon becomes 
a sticky, tenacious mass, and is then 
allowed to drain through perforated 
vessels until the molasses is to a great 
extent eliminated. The residue is 
then a fairly good quality of sugar 
and is sent to market. 

As will readily be seen, this method 
of sugar-making is of the simplest 
character, and the machinery required 
is by no means expensive or compli- 
cated; yet where the means of the 
planter do not admit of his erecting a 
plant of modern type it is far more 
profitable for him simply to raise cane 
and sell it to some central factory than 
to carry on any process of manufac- 
ture with cheap and inferior appli- 
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Before ‘the war the manufacture o! 
sugar in Louisiana, although carried 
on to a great extent in a careless and 
wasteful manner, which the unusual 
conditions at that time prevalent in the 
South permitted, was developed to im- 
mense proportions. Along the Missis- 
sippi river from New Orleans up to 
where the temperature rendered the 
growing of cane precarious, there was 
a ceaseless line of magnificent estates. 

he proprietors were endowed with 
that rare courtesy and _ hospitality 
which will always make the ‘‘Old 
South’’ so dear to the hearts of its 
children, and not one of the stately 
mansions which rose, with their broad 
galleries and sloping roofs amid the 
the moss covered live oaks, but had, in 
some corner where the sun shone par- 
ticularly bright and the birds chirped 
with unusual gladness, a room for the 
wayfarer whom night might chance to 
find at the gate. The negro quarters. 
gleaming with whitewash and scoured 
within to a state of unctuous cleanli 
ness, resounded in the evening wit! 
the weird songs of the slaves, whose 
strange melodies sounded wild and un- 
canny in the stillness of the night 
Little plots of garden truck sur- 
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rounded the cabins, and it was the 
custom to permit the slaves to sell the 
produce of their little patches and 
keep the money for their own uses. 
Not the least object of the planter’s 
care was the flower garden of his own 
residence, a veritable paradise of rare, 
semi-tropical shrubs and plants, which 
he and the ladies of the family tended 
with jealous care, the fragrant blos- 
soms sending a soft perfume through 
the broad verandahs and open doors. 

But while these ante-bellum pro- 
prietors lived amid the most luxurious 
surroundings, they were not drones 
nor sluggards. Early in the morning 
they went out, while the grass was 
still wet with dew and the burning 
heat of the day undeveloped, and made 
a careful survey of their estates, not- 
ig with a practiced eye the require- 
ments of the fields, the ditches or the 
fences, and issuing the proper mstruc- 
tions to their subordinates. One of the 
most arduous tasks to be performed at 
that time was the procuring of fuel to 
run the sugar house during the grind- 
ing season. The woods or swamp 
which extended in the rear of almost 
all the plantations was their only 
source of supply, and the necessary 
amount of logs had to be cut and 
hauled to the sugar house during the 
summer months. At present the ba- 
gasse or shredded cane that has passed 
through the mill, is largely used as 
fuel, in many instances, through the 
use of improved furnaces especially 
constructed for its combustion, furn- 
ishing all the steam necessary for 
operating themachinery. This bagasse 
is also good material for making paper, 
and were it not for the great distance 
of the sugar factories from the paper 
mills it would no doubt be used largely 
for that purpose. Before the invention 
of furnaces capable of burning it, the 
“bagasse heap’’ was an ugly but in- 
evitable feature of every sugar house, 
aud its destruction was a matter of 
much concern, just as the huge piles 
of sawdust formed by the sawmills 
have so long been to the mill men. A 
glimpse down into one of the patent 
burners is like taking a peep At the 
infernal regions. 
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One of the most interesting features 
of the modern sugar factory is the 
chemical department, the head of 
which usually exercises authority next 
to that of the. general superintendent, 
and it not infrequently happens that 
the two offices are combined in the 
same individual. The chemist watches 
minutely every process through which 
the juice passes, from the time it leaves 
the mill rolls until it is crystallized 
into sugar. He makes continual ex- 
periments with a view of detecting 
wastes or losses ; he analyzes fertilizers ; 
he tests the cut canes for their contents 
of sucrose or sugar, and he is in de- 
mand at every turn to throw the light 
of his scientific knowledge on the many 
complications that are constantly aris- 
ing. At the end of the grinding season 
it is not unusual for the chemist to 
issue a lengthy report of the work 
done, covering every detail of the cam- 
paign, and pointing out where losses 
were suffered and how they might be 
remedied. ‘These reports by the chem- 
ists, especially in the cases of large 
establishments, often fill a bulky 
pamphlet, and are of the greatest value 
in determining the line of action to be 
pursued when the next grinding sea- 
son arrives. The inauguration of the 
chemist, however, is a comparatively 
recent innovation, and the old fash- 
ioned planters are somewhat inclined 
to scoff at him as a useless and ex- 
pensive appendage, invented solely for 
the purpose of annoying them with 
unwelcome information about the 
amount of sugar they are losing by 
their wasteful methods. 

Although, through care and system 
and the use of improved apparatus, 
there is a far greater amount of sugar 
obtained from the cane to-day than 
was done before the war, yet it is only 
within the past three or four years that 
the total output of Louisiana has come 
near the figures of 1861, which reached 
the enormous total of 459,419 hogs- 
heads. During the great struggle there 
was no market for the sugar produced 
on the. plantations and they were grad- 
ally abandoned or laid waste, until, in 
1864, the entire production of the State 
was only 10,387 hogsheads. After 
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juice wrung from the cane is boiled. 
The names by which these kettles are 
called are remnants of the old French 
nomenclature, which clings so tena- 
ciously around almost everything in 
South Louisiana. The first one is the 
‘‘Grand,’’ the second the ‘‘ Flam- 
beau,’’ the third the ‘‘Sirop,’’ and 
the fourth the ‘‘Batterie.’’ After be- 
ing cooked in all of them until it is 
tolerably thick, the juice is poured 
into receptacles, where it is allowed to 
cool and coagulate. It soon becomes 
a sticky, tenacious mass, and is then 
allowed to drain through perforated 
vessels until the molasses is to a great 
extent eliminated. The residue is 
then a fairly good quality of sugar 
and is sent to market. 

As will readily be seen, this method 
of sugar-making is of the simplest 
character, and the machinery required 
is by no means expensive or compli- 
cated; yet where the means of the 
planter do not admit of his erecting a 
plant of modern type it is far more 
profitable for him simply to raise cane 
and sell it to some central factory than 
to carry on any process of manufac- 
ture with chedp and inferior appli- 
ances. 


Before .the. war the manufacture of 
sugar in Louisiana, although carried 
on to a great extent in a careless and 
wasteful manner, which the unusual 
conditions at that time prevalent in the 
South permitted, was developed to im- 
mense proportions. Along the Missis- 
sippi river from New Orleans up to 
where the temperature rendered the 
growing of cane precarious, there was 
a ceaseless line of magnificent estates. 
The proprietors were endowed with 
that rare courtesy and hospitality 
which will always make the ‘‘Old 
South’’ so dear to the hearts of its 
children, and not one of the stately 
mansions which rose, with their broad 
galleries and sloping roofs amid the 
the moss covered live oaks, but had, in 
some corner where the sun shone par- 
ticularly bright and the birds chirped 
with unusual gladness, a room for the 
wayfarer whom night might chance to 
find at the gate. The negro quarters, 
gleaming with whitewash and scoured 
within to a state of unctuous cleanli- 
ness, resounded in the evening with 
the weird songs of the slaves, whose 
strange melodies sounded wild and un- 
canny in the stillness of the night. 
Little plots of garden truck sur- 
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- rounded the cabins, and it was the. 
custom to permit the slaves to sell the 
produce of their little patches and 
keep the money for their own uses. 
Not the least object of the planter’s 
care was the flower garden of his own 
residence, a veritable paradise of rare, 
semi-tropical shrubs and plants, which 
he and the ladies of the family tended 
with jealous care, the fragrant blos- 
soms sending a soft perfume through 
the broad verandahs and open doors. 

But while these ante-bellum pro- 
prietors lived amid the most luxurious 
surroundings, they were not drones 
nor sluggards. Early in the morning 
they went out, while the grass was 
still wet with dew and the burning 
heat of the day undeveloped, and made 
a careful survey of their estates, not- 
ing with a practiced eye the require- 
ments of the fields, the ditches or the 
fences, and issuing the proper instruc- 
tions to their subordinates. One of the 
most arduous tasks to be performed at 
that time was the procuring of fuel to 
run the sugar house during the grind- 
ing season. The woods or swamp 
which extended in the rear of almost 
all the plantations was their only 
source of supply, and the necessary 
amount of logs had to be cut and 
hauled to the sugar house during the 
summer months. At present the ba- 
gasse or shredded cane that has passed 
through the mill, is largely used as 
fuel, in many instances, through the 
use of improved furnaces especially 
constructed for its combustion, furn- 
ishing all the steam necessary for 
operating themachinery. This bagasse 
is.also good material for making paper, 
and were it not for the great. distance 
of the sugar factories from the paper 
mills it would no doubt be used largely 
for that purpose. Before the invention 
of furnaces capable of burning it, the 
‘“bagasse heap’’ was an ugly but in- 
evitable feature of every sugar house, 
and its destruction was a matter of 
much concern, just, as the huge piles 
of sawdust formed by the sawmills 
have so long been to the mill men. A 
glimpse down into one of the patent 
burners is like taking a peep at the 
infernal regions. 
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One of the most interesting features 
of the modern sugar factory is the 
chemical department, the head of 
which usually exercises authority next 
to that of the general superintendent, 
and it not infrequently happens ‘that 
the two offices are combined in the 
same individual. The chemist watches 
minutely every process through which 
the juice passes, from the time it leaves 
the mill rolls until it is crystallized 
into sugar. He makes continual ex- 
periments with a view of detecting 
wastes or losses ; he analyzes fertilizers; 
he tests the cut canes for their contents 
of sucrose or sugar, and he is in de- 
mand at every turn to throw the light 
of his scientific knowledge on the many 
complications that are constantly aris- 
ing. At the end of the grinding season 
it is not unusual for the chemist to 
issue a lengthy report of the work 
done, covering every detail of the cam- 
paign, and pointing out where losses 
were suffered and how they might be 
remedied. These reports by the chem- 
ists, especially in the cases of large 
establishments, often fill a bulky 
pamphlet, and are of the greatest value 
in determining the line of action to be 
pursued when the next grinding sea- 
son arrives. The inauguration of the 
chemist, however, is a comparatively 
recent innovation, and the old fash- 
ioned planters are somewhat inclined 
to scoff at him as a useless and ex- 
pensive appendage, invented solely for 
the purpose of annoying them with 
unwelcome information about the 
amount of sugar they are losing by 
their wasteful methods. 

Although, through care and system 
and the use of improved apparatus, 
there is a far greater amount of sugar 
obtained from the cane to-day than 
was done before the war, yet it is only 
within the past three or four years that 
the total output of Louisiana has come 
near the figures of 1861, which reached 
the enormous total of 459,419 hogs- 
heads. During the great struggle there 
was no market for the sugar produced 
on the plantations and they were grad- 
ally abandoned or laid waste, until, in 
1864, the entire production of the State 
was only 10,387 hogsheads. After 
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peace was declared the industry made 
manful efforts to recover itself; but it 
had a long chain of adverse conditions 
to contend with, and it was not until 
1878 that as many as 200,000 hogs- 
heads were produced. Since that year 
there was no material advance in the 
output until 1890, when under the 
stimulating influence of a bounty from 
the Government, the production rose 
at a bound to 420,426 hogsheads, and 
is constantly increasing. 

There are millions of acres of land 
in the State, suitable for cane culture, 
which are now either idle or used for 
other crops, notably, cotton, which has 
lately fallen so in price as to make it 
difficult for its cultivators to cover 
expenses. There are also very many of 
the old ante-bellum plantations which 
have never been reclaimed from the 
destitution which overtook them dur- 
ing the war. If all this vast area was 
put into cane, the resulting sugar would 
be more than sufficient to supply the 
entire amount consumed by the United 
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States. As it is, over one hundred 
million dollars goes abroad every year 
to purchase the requisite amount need- 
ful for consumption. 

Nor could there be a more pleasant 
or more beautiful day-dream than to 
let the imagination picture all of this 
great expanse of country turned into a 
multitude of waving cane fields, flecked 
here and there with groaning factories 
placed like jewels in a verdant setting. 
There is about the sugar belt a strong 
poetic element, a subtle charm that 
makes us wish it might wax greater 
and broader until the whole universe 
was lured from the pursuit of more pro- 
saic riches and set to conjuring sweet, 
yellow crystals. But this cannot be. 
Beneath the exactions of less gentle 
climes a thousand industries of hardier 
constitution, each essential to the well 
being of us all, must live and flourish ; 
while they leave to that calm, peaceful 
land, where the note of the mocking 
bird rings beneath the moonlit sky, the 
kindly task of sweeting our existence. 
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PLATO’S ACCOUNT OF IT. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Literally Translated from the Greek. 


Says Plato, ‘Once in Greece the gods 
Plucked grapes, pressed wine and reveled deep: 
They drowsed below their poppy pods,” 

And lay full length the hills, asleep. 

Then, wakiug, one said, “ Overmuch 

We toil; come, let us rise and touch 

Red clay and shape it into man, 

That he may toil as we shall plan!’ - 

And so they shaped man, all complete, 
Self-procreative, satisfied ; 

Two heads, four hands, four feet. 


And then the gods slept, heedless, long ; 
But waking suddenly one day, 

They heard their valley ring with song 
And saw man reveling as they. 

Enraged they drew their swords and said, 
‘*Bow down! bend down!’’ But man replied 
Defiant, fearless, everywhere 

His four fists shaking in the air. 

The gods descending cleft in twain 

Each man ; then wiped their swords on grapes; 
And let confusion reign. 


And such confusion! Each half ran, 
Ran here, ran there; or weep or laugh 
Or what he would, each helpless man 
Ran hunting for his other half. 
And from that day thenceforth, the grapes 
Bore blood and flame and restless shapes 
Of hewn-down, helpless halves of men, 
Ran searching ever ; crazed as when 
. First hewn in twain, they grasped, let go, 
Then grasped again; but rarely found 
That lost half once loved so. 


Now right or wrong, or false or true, 
’Tis Plato’s tale of bitter sweet ; 
But I know well and well know you 
The quest keeps on at fever heat. 

Let us, then; wisely sit and wait ! 

The world is round ; sit by the gate 
Like blind Bel’sarius ; being blind, 

We should not search; we shall not find 
By searching. Brass is so like gold, 
How shall a blind man know new brass 
From pure soft gold of old? 
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AN HOUR WITH JOAQUIN MILLER. 


BY CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


T was a glorious day in September 


—the peculiar, blue-skied, brown- 
earthed California September—when 
my friend and I, visitors from the 
Southland, were invited to drive with 
one of San Francisco’s brightest news- 
paper women, whom we shall call 
Miss Merritt. Of wonderful versatility 
with the pen, capable of writing a vig- 
orous character sketch, a learned dis- 


quisition on surgery, a scathing denun- 
ciation of some great monopoly, a 
critical review of turf events, or an 
exquisite description of natural scen- 
ery, in one and the same week, she has 
solved the problem of woman’s sphere 
in life to her own satisfaction and 
renown. ‘ 
We could feel no timidity behind the 
spanking team that she guided with 
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AN HOUR WITH JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Joaquin Miller, 1880. 


the care and skill of an expert horse- 
woman, so we gave ourselves up to en- 
joyment of the warm sunshine, the 
soft breeze, and the ever changing 
views of land and sea. The bay of 
San Francisco, the steep hills of the 
city, and the Golden Gate, were on 
our right, as we sped through the 
shaded streets of Oakland, across the 
bridge, and into the beautiful town 
of Alameda. At our left the fertile 
country rose to eminences that might 
well be called mountains. Adding 
Emily Brown Powell, president of the 
Pacific Coast Women’s Press Associa- 
tion, to our party, the horses’ heads 
were turned toward a range of hills 
some miles distant. 

‘*How would you like to visit Joa- 
quin Miller?’’ queried our guide. 

What could be more delightful than 
to behold a personage so famous for 
his literary ability and his eccentrici- 
ties, in the privacy of his home? We 
had heard of his mountain eyrie, and 
of his aversion to curious people who 
seek him out: to be received by him 
would be a privilege indeed. 
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As the horses. trotted ‘swiftly 
along the Fruitvale road, our dri- 
ver related the story of an Eng- 
lishman who paid a visit to this 
retreat, and finding much of inter- 
est and entertaiment, stayed so 
long and asked so many questions 
that the patience of his host was 
sorely tried. Like most English- 
men, he was a great traveler, had 
been around the world several 
times, and was now on his way 
to Egypt. Nothing had pleased 
him quite so much, he declared, as 
this nook upon the heights over- 
looking the Golden Gate, and, © 
when he returned, he hoped that 
Joaquin would have a place for 
him so that he could make a pro- 
tracted stay. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said the poet, with 
alacrity, ‘‘that will be all right, 
I laid out a graveyard the first 
thing after I came here!’ 

‘“You needn’t be alarmed,’’ 
said our gentle president, observ- 
ing the blank looks that this tale 
occasioned. ‘‘Anyone who is 
taken there by Miss Merritt will be 
kindly treated, for she and Joaquin 
Miller are great friends,’’ 

Soon we began to climb a steep and 
winding grade, ascending what is 
called East Oakland Heights. In 
every nook and cafion round about 
were cosey homes, surrounded by poul- 
try yards or bits of orchards. High 
above us we descried the famous 
cross of trees planted by Joaquin Mil- 
ler some years ago. The hills were 
now bare and brown, but well we 
knew what a beautiful robe of verdure, 
all spangled over with blossoms of 
every hue, they would put on soon 
after the advent of the rainy season. 

Nearly to the top of the heights we 
climbed before the various houses be- 
longing to the Miller establishment 
were seen scattered over a precipitous 
slope terraced off with rocks. Per- 
haps it is a wise plan of the poet’s, 
this segregating of the household, 
provocative of more harmonious rela- 
tions than are induced by the friction 
of everyday life in close quarters. 

The end of the road was reached, 
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and our horses stopped to browse, 
while Miss Merritt alighted and went 
in search of the master of the prem- 
ises. No one was visible, but the 
doors of the little, whitewashed cot- 
_ tages stood open. Peeping into one 

after another, she finally climbed 
the hill and disappeared within the 
remotest building. We turned to 
gaze at the magnificent panorama 
far below us. Where is such another 
scene? An azure bay surrounded 
with purple veiled mountains, a 
noble city, gems of suburban towns, 
orchards, vineyards, and wheat 
' fields, the grandest harbor entrance 
possessed by any port in the. world, 
and, beyond all, the mighty Pacific 
beating against its cliff-bound shore. 
_ Where should inspiration come to 
the poet if not in a home like this, 
so easy of access, with all its soli- 
tude, to the rustle and bustle of the 
workaday world? 

‘‘She has found him,’’ we ex- 
claimed, as we heard voices and saw 
our friend coming down the path, 
followed by a manly figure. How 
shall Ishowhimto you? Fancy a mus- 
cular form of good height, a full and 
florid face, with strong features and 
keen blue eyes, long yellow hair and 
grizzled beard. His tight-fitting cor- 
duroy trousers were tucked in his 
boots, and around his waist he wore a 
red sash rather the worse for wear. 
Over his shoulder was slung a robe of 
black bear skin, with a lining of yel- 
low silk which was sadly in need of 
repair, for several long strips flaunted 
their gay colors in the breeze. Upon 
his head was a gray slouch hat, and in 
his hand he carried a spray of La 
France roses. 

Striding up to me, as I sat in the 
front of the carriage, he thrust the 
roses under my nose and imperatively 
commanded me to smell them. I 
turned to pass them to the occupants 
of the back seat, but quicker than I 
can write it the flowers were snatched 
out of my hand and fiercely torn in 
pieces, while first one and then 
another of the party was pelted with 
the petals. 

‘*Hell—’’ he exclaimed, as he as- 
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sisted us to alight, adding—‘‘o !’’— 
ere we had decided just what he 
meant by the ejaculation. , Waving us 
through a little gate, and over a foot- 
walk crossing the ravine in front of 
the houses, he followed us, crying 
‘*Shoo! shoo!”’ 

‘“As if we were a flock of hens,’’ 
protested one of us. 

‘“'That’s what you are,’’ he asserted, 
and led us along a broad, graded path 
bordered on each side with roses. 

‘‘Would you like to see my foun- 
tains?’’ he queried. Of course we 
assented, and were shown into a little 
room at the end of one of the buildings. 
I stopped to observe the eschscholtzias, 
commonly termed ‘‘ California pop- 
pies,’”’ blooming on each side of the 
doorstep, and made some remark about 
them. ‘Taking me by the shoulder he 
pushed me inside and bade me to sit 
down and keep quiet. 

We found ourselves in a room about 
eight feet square, containing a table, 
one chair, and a lounge, evidently his 
study. ‘There were letters, cards, and 
a few copies of the Golden Era, but 
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not a newspaper insight. Three cords, 
such as are used for electrical purposes, 
were suspended from a rafter, an otter’s 
tail and a piece of coyote skin hanging 
from the same hook. At the ends of 
the cords were clusters of black talons. 
Following us quickly into the room, 
our host shut the door, pulled down 
the window shades, drew the portiere 
leading into another room, and began 
to yell an Indian song at the top of his 
voice. We were prepared for eccen- 
tricity, but this situation was rather 
startling. Had the man taken leave 
of his senses? Another wild incanta- 
tion, accompanied by stamping of the 
feet, and then he asked if we would 
like to have it rain, adding that he 
thought he could produce it, but was 
not sure. Thrusting one of the cords 


into my hand, another in Mrs. Pow-’ 


ell’s, and taking the third himself, he 
ordered us to hold on but not to pull, 
and to keep our eyes turned away from 
the corner where he stood. ‘‘ Who 
looks this way dies,’’ he said. Hu- 
moring him, we remained quiet while 
the shouting and stamping continued, 
until the sound of raindrops was plainly 
heard pattering upon the roof. It in- 
creased, and soon we saw, as well as 
heard, the rain drops; for, after the 
door had been opened and the curtains 
drawn up, we beheld a refreshing 
shower falling all about the house, un- 
til the parched earth was well moist- 
ened. 

‘*God couldn’t do better than that,’’ 
said this strange, irreverent genius, 
and then we turned our eyes away 
again, while, aided by the weird, abo- 
riginal cry, the shower came to a sud- 
den end. 

Just then my companion from the 
South asked Mr. Miller if the claws 
that we held were taken from bears. 

‘‘No, from men,’’ was the savage 
reply. 

‘*Ah,”’ said the little woman, noth- 
ing daunted, and in a manner full of 
meaning, ‘‘there are men who have 
not had their claws extracted.’’ 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!’’ roared our host, 
doubling up with laughter, ‘‘the little 
one is keen.”’ 

It was the first time that his face had 
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relaxed from its stern, defiant expres- 
sion, and thereafter the man seemed less 


unapproachable. . 
‘*Now come and see the Fountain of 
Truth,’’ he said. ‘‘I donot talk when 


I am near it, but women do—they 
always talk—and when a falsehood is 
told, the fountain. stops. It stops 
often.’’ , 

Further down the rose-bordered path 
we went, Joaquin Miller snatching the 
blossoms from their stems all the way, 
and flinging them upon us. 

‘Down this path Henry Irving 
walked a few days ago,’’ he told us, 
‘and it was carpeted with roses.”’ 

In vain we begged him not to de- 
stroy the pretty things so ruthlessly ; 
he grabbed a whole handful of petals 
and crowded them down the back of 
the lady whose repartee had pleased 
him, much to that lady’s discomfiture. 
Reaching a long, rustic seat, he pulled 
us down upon it and bade us be care- 
ful what we said. On the other side 
of the path was a mound of earth and 
flowers from the center of which came 
a spray of water, as Mr. Miller turned 
a crank behind our seat. The foun- 
tain played a short time, then Miss 
Merritt made some comment upon Mr. 
Miller and the flow of water stopped 
at once. 

We sat and talked awhile of trifling 
things and then the inevitable Chinese 
question, that is always agitating the 
Pacific coast, was broached. With 
dilated nostrils and flashing eyes, Joa- 
quin Miller cried, ‘‘ Damn Californians! 
I love the climate, and the country, for 
I made it, but I hate the people. They 
drove out the Mexicans, and Indians, 
and now they are trying to drive out 
the Chinese. Hereafter I will employ 
none but Chinamen, and if anybody 
molests them, I will shoot him. I 
will run for governor of the state, by 
the gods! and with the Australian bal- 
lot to aid me, I will put an end to this 
cursed persecution, this shooting and 
looting of innocent Chinamen.’’ 

‘‘And you women,”’ he cried, ‘‘not 
a single one of you has used your. pen 
in aid of the Chinese. It is your duty ; 
you have the power, but you are afraid 
to say one word against these devilish 
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actions. I know, for although I don’t 
generally read the papers—damn news- 
papers !—I’ ve squandered money oflate 
to see if any of you writing women 
were taking up the cause of the Chi- 
nese.”’ 

In his excitement, as he sat close 
beside me, he threw out his hand and 
struck my rather sizable nose with it. 
I lamented that this nasal appendage 
of mine was so much in evidence, and 
with a comical look he clapped his 
hand over his own, which could not 
by any stretch of politeness be truth- 
fully termed small. From each of us 
he received assurances that we had not 
been so quiescent on the Chinese mat- 
ter as he supposed, that while we 
believed in regulating immigration, 
we did not advocate the wholesale 


deportation of our ‘‘ washee-washee”’ 


and ‘‘weg-e-ta-ble’’ men without an- 
other opportunity to register. 

“This is the garden spot of the 
earth,’’ he declared. ‘‘The creation 
was performed right over there, out- 
side the Golden Gate. Those are 
‘the waters’ spoken of in the Bible. 
The Atlantic ocean does not count; 
these are the mighty waters, there is 
nothing like them !’’ 

We expressed our admiration of the 
spot he had chosen for his home, and 
he replied that it was Paradise, lack- 
ing only one thing—the feminine sex. 

It is not quite true that the estab- 
lishment is deprived of the presence of 
women, for in one of the houses the 
poet’s mother resides (he expressed 
his regret that she was in the city that 
day), and in another lives the family 
of his ‘‘ baby brother ;’’ but the dwell- 
ing intended for the mistress of the 
eyrie is vacant. 

The building upon the hill, he in- 
formed us, was the dining room. One 
of the sweetest faced little girls I ever 
beheld came running down the path 
and was intrduced to us as the ‘‘ baby 
brother’s’’ child. 

‘These are wise, intelligent wo- 
men,’’ he said to her, while we mar- 
velled if this was the kind of reception 
he always gave to beings of that order. 
Last winter we enjoyed reading his 
sketches of noted people and places in 


Europe, for Joaquin Miller has hob- 
nobbed with many celebrities. Surely 
there is another side to his strange 
character. He could not win the 
affection of so many eminent people 
with this rough manner of his ; it must 
be something assumed, like the gro- 
tesque mask that covers an earnest 
face. Beneath all the prickly husks 
there is surely a sound, sweet kernel, 
or how could this man create poems 
that have gone straight to the heart 
of many a tired, discouraged mortal? 
How close he comes to struggling hu- 
manity in these lines, entitled ‘‘ For 
Those who fail!’’ 


“All honor to him who shall win the prize,’’ 
The world she has cried for a thousand 
years. 
But to him who tries, and who falls and dies, 
I give great honor and glory and tears. 


Give glory and honor and pitiful tears 
To all who fail in their deeds sublime ; 
Their ghosts are many in the van of years, 
- They were born with Time in advance of 
Time. 


Oh! great is the hero who wins a name, 
But greater, many and many a time, 

Some pale-faced fellow who dies in shame, 
And lets God finish the thought sublime. 


And great is the man with sword undrawn, 
And et is the man who refrains from 


wine; 
But the man who fails, and yet still fights on, 
Lo! he is the twin-born brother of mine.’’ 


Long ago I placed this poem among 
my treasures, and with it another by 
the same writer called ‘‘ The Bravest 
of Battles.’’ If there is a sorrowing 
woman who has never read it, I com- 
mend it to her notice now :— 


‘(The bravest battle that ever was eget, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you’ll find it not, 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen : 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought 
From mouth of wonderful men. 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently, bore her part— 
Lo! there is the battlefield. 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave ! 

But oh, these battles ! they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave !’’ 


é 


Much of Joaquin Miller’s prose is 
also beautiful, quaint in conception, 
and brilliant in style. He has been 
accused of adopting fantastic habits 
for the sake of notoriety, not content 
with the fame coming legitimately to 
him from his literary work. It seems 
to me that, feeling strong disgust for 
the shams and frivolities of the fash- 
ionable world, penetrating to the very 
heart of things and having no patience 
with conventional ways, he veers to 
the extreme opposite and allows whim- 
sicalities to mar a character of great 
originality and talent. 

‘*Miss Merritt isthe best horseman, 
for a woman, that I know,’’ said our 
host, after he had reverently kissed 
that lady’s gloved hand in parting. 
‘*And isn’t she pretty? That mouth! 
I have to say ‘Lord, keep us from 
temptation’ every time I see it!’’ 

Miss Merritt caught not a word of 
this speech as she prepared for the 


LL over the world,’’ said Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, ‘‘I 
have met with but two kinds 
of people—men and wom- 
en.’’ ‘‘In America,’’ says 

the foreign tourist, ‘‘ I have 
met with but one kind of 
‘ woman—the Northern wo- 
man.’’ He writes about her, describ- 
ing: her as an American woman, for- 
getting that the Northern states do not 
form the whole of America, nor the 
women there all the women in the 
country. 

There are two distinct kinds of 
women in America-—the Northern wo- 
man and the Southern woman. There 
is the Western woman, of course, but 
her characteristics do not seem so dis- 
tinctly marked as are those of her 
Northern and Southern sisters. 

The Northern woman is apt to be 
dogmatic, is self-reliant and self-opin- 
ionated, believes in herself and expects 
other people to believe in her. She 
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start down the hill, but our president 
remarked that a certain somebody 
would be inclined to restrain Mr. Mill- 
er’s admiration if he were aware of it. 

Everywhere that the poet goes, the 
black bearskin is alsoseen ; he even wore 
it ata dinner party given in San Fran- 
cisco recently, and attended by the 
most prominent literary people of the 
city and vicinity. At the annual con- 
vention of Pacific Coast Woman’s 
Press Association a few months ago, 
Joaquin Miller recited one of his poems, 
in pursuance of a promise given dur- 
ing our visit, and made the following 
statement: ‘‘I was held up by four 
beautiful armed women—yes armed 
to the teeth with their tongues!’ I 
quote it as an instance of the origin- 
ality of his thought and the vivid- 
ness of his imagination; for, in the 
eyes of prosaic mortals, our quartette 
would not be classed in the category 
of beauties. 


feels herself competent to give an opin- 
ion on all subjects, from the tariff to 
the proper disposition of the household 
garbage. Her mind isalert and active ; 
it takes a wide range, and we are not 
astonished to find her discussing social 
purity, the cleaning of the streets, po- 
litical reform, the dramas of Euripides, 
and meteorological arid astronomical 
science. 

While, in the Southern acceptation 
of the word, the Northern woman is 
not hospitable, she is fond of society. 
She is never too old to enjoy balls and 
parties, the play, and the opera. Do- 
mesticity is not one of her virtues. 
Northern women are gregarious. They 
like to meet each other at clubs and 
listen to each other talk, even though 
they may learn nothing new. There 
are few fields in which the Northern 
woman does not show her activity. She 
shows herself in the literary world 
through the medium of booksand news- 
papers. There is a ‘‘woman’s page,”’ 
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and there are magazines devoted to the 
‘‘cause’’ of women, and the marvel is 
how women of high aspirations can 
content themselves with the drivel 
hashed up for their edification, for the 
Northern woman zs a woman of aspi- 
rations. She is charitable, after a 
fashion, but her charities are too much 
hampered by rules and regulations. 

The young Northern woman comes 
under the head of ‘‘the arrogant 
young.’’ She knows as much at six- 
teen as her mother does at sixty. She 
is impatient of home restraint, and 
wishes to set up what she calls ‘‘a 
bachelor establishment’’ whereshe and 
her friends can lead lives apart from 
the maternal eye. She is ready to un- 
dertake anything, from the editing of 
a newspaper to delivering a lecture at 
‘*Sorosis.’’ She has but little respect 
for her seniors, considering her young 
wit superior to their old wisdom, and 
her manner is what an Irish boy called 
‘‘bossy.’’ Her respect for herself is 
unbounded, her instinct of politeness 
small, and her ‘‘push,’’ when she is 
bent on succeeding in any avocation, 
wonderful. 

The Southern woman has been thus 
depicted by Gail Hamilton. What 
Southern woman recognizes herself in 
this picture? ‘‘ Many instances have 
been given to show how far more un- 


‘ reasonable, intense, malignant, vulgar, 


and venomous is the hatred of their 
country, shown and felt by Southern 
women, than that evinced by Southern 
men. It is very commonly said that 
they have doné more than the men to 
keep alive the rebellidn. The coarse- 
ness and impropriety of their behavior 
have been relatively far greater than 
that of the men. Has anyone ever 
suggested that the narrowness, the 
utter insufficiency of their education, 
the state of almost absolute pupilage, 
bedizened over with a gaudy tinsel 
of tilt tournament chivalry, in which 
they have been kept, absolutely inca- 
pacitating them for broad views, rat- 


ional thinking, or even a refined self-: 


possession in emergencies had anything 
to do with it?”’ 

Can prejudice and ignorance go any 
farther than this? The Southern 


woman is essentially refined, and even 
under the most aggravating circum- 
stances, the sweet perfume of refine- 
ment and politeness clings to her still. 
When insulted, as she often was, by 
Northern soldiers, she never laid aside 
her dignity of manner, never gave 
railing for railing, was never coarse, 
never unladylike. A Southern woman 
would rather hear herself called a 
‘‘perfect lady’’ than to be told that 
she was the greatest genius extant. 
There is something repulsive to her 
very nature in coarseness and vulgar- 
ity, and to be unladylike is something 
more than a fault in her eyes—it is a 
sin. 

The Southern womari is domestic, 
hospitable, and fond of society. She 
is decidedly not ‘‘clubable,’’ as Dr. 
Johnson said. Of the many Southern 
women residing in New York, com- 
paratively few are club members. She 
likes to entertain her friends in her 
own house, and believes it to be a 
mistake to exclude men from a gather- 
ing of women. For this reason she is 
not in love with women’s clubs, and 
she clings to the old-fashioned idea 
that women may possibly learn some- 
thing by associating with men. It is 
not by being apart from men that 
women will rise to their highest alti- 
tude of intelligence. It is by ming- 
ling with them, as they did in the 
French salons. Women’s minds ex- 
panded by intercourse with men who 
did not disdain to converse with them 
on art, literature, science, and pol- 
itics. Said George Eliot, ‘‘I have 
no faith in feminine conversaziont?, 
where ladies are eloquent on Apollo 
and Mars.’’ One salon such as France 
knew has done more for the mental 
improvement of woman, more for 
broadening her views, than all the 
women’s clubs extant. Men sat on 
the throne of France, but it was the 
women who ruled—ruled through 
men. ‘There are a few women’s clubs 
at the South, and perhaps in time 
there will be fewer, when all the 
women of that section awake to the 
knowledge that there can be no pos- 
sible social improvement upon the old- 
time re-unions of the men and women 
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of the South, where womanly refine- 
ment and politeness was met by manly 
- deference and chivalry of manner. 

Before the war, the ideal home of 
America was at the South. Unbounded 
hospitality prevailed, peace and com- 
fort ruled, and the hand ever ready to 
extend to the stranger never failed to 
give a warm pressure of welcome. So- 
ciety, too, was refined and charming ; it 
was not simply a glittering and hollow 
show, where every woman tried to 
eclipse every other woman in the glitter 
of her diamonds and the sheen of her 
satins. It was a reunion of intelligence 
and good feeling, brightened by vivac- 
ity, and madedelightful by agreeability. 

In society, the Southern woman 
strives to please others; she likes to 
hear herself called ‘‘agreeable.’’ The 
Northern woman does not possess the 
Southern suavity of manner. She pre- 
fers pleasing herself; she has no idea 
of ‘‘hiding her light under a bushel,’’ 
to please any one., She is decidedly 
not concilatory ; to use an old proverb, 
‘‘fair words don’t butter her parsnips;’’ 
and, while clever, the aim of her life 
is not to win golden opinions, espec- 
ially from men, whose presence in the 
world she by no means considers nec- 
essary. At the South there is no an- 
tagonism between the men and women, 
and no striving after place and power 
on the part of the latter. No shrieking 
for more freedom ; no craving for the 
ballot. The Southern woman has never 
felt that she was an oppressed down- 
trodden creature, kept out of the lofty 
sphere in which God and her own abili- 
ties intended her to shine. She has 
met with no opposition in taking up 
her work in her own way, whether it 
be the raising of a public monument or 
the writing of a book. Asarule, she is 
contented with the existing order of 
things, even though her Northern sis- 
ters accuse her of being anti-progres- 
sive. 

Professor Erastus Everett, in his lect- 
ure, ‘‘ A Sugar Plantation of the Olden 
Time,’’ thus speaks of the Southern 
women, praising their ‘‘quiet indus- 
try,’’ and declaring that they were 

‘the most pure, beautiful, and virt- 
uous’’ he had ever met; that they ap- 
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proached nearer.to Solomon’s descrip- 
tion of.a virtuous woman than any other 
class of women he had ever seen or 
read of ; and this praise—for praise it 
is, and high praise, too came from a 
New England man. 

These women were not longing after 
a ‘‘career.’’ To make home a haven 
of rest and peace was their highest am- 
bition. In their eyes home had a sacred 
signification. They adorned it by their 
graces; they sweetened it by their 
gentleness; they sanctified it by their 
virtues ; and they threw the comforting 
arms of love and sympathy around the 
inmates. Nothing that tended to ele- 
vate, refine, and give comfort to home 
was beneath their striving after. Hos- 
pitality reigned supreme, and the stran- 
ger within their gates was welcome to 
the best they had. They never cast 
longing looks at the presidential chair, 
nor sighed for the time when the power 
to vote would be theirs. They did not 
seek to guide the Ship of State over 
the stormy waters of debate; neither 
did they believe that their assistance 
was required to help Hercules to drag 
his wagon out of the mire. Southern 
domestic life was as beautiful as one of 
Claude Lorraine’s sunny landscapes. 

The Northern woman is by nature 
a reformer; the Southern woman be- 
lieves that what was good enough for 
her grandmother is good enough for 
her. She does not believe that there 
can be an improved edition of Martha 
Washington, Mrs. John Adams, Mrs. 
James Madison and other women of 
the Revolution—women men delighted 
to honor, and, who exercised a most 
salutary influence over home and 
society. The Northern woman sees 
much to sweep away with her besom 
of destruction.’ She would depose man 
and reign in his stead. She would 
perform duties for which nature and 
education has not fitted her. Give 
her power to make the laws and you 
would soon see an era of honesty, of 
fair dealing, of matrimonial felicity, 
and a general well being. The South- 
ern woman would prefer obeying the 
laws to making them; and she does 
not care to call indignation meetings 
to discuss the depravity of man, his 
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tyranny to woman, and his general 
good-for-nothingness.. Mr. Gladstone 
declared in a speech that the world 
was too large and too bad for any one 
club, one organization, or one com- 
munity to reform. ‘‘ Home is a little 
place, and there a good woman can 
make a heaven, rear a throne, and 
reign a goddess.’’ A Persian ambas- 
sador asked the wife of Leonidas why 
such honor was paid to the women of 
Lacedaemonia. ‘‘It is,’’ she replied, 
‘‘ because they have entirely the form- 
ing of the men.’’ They certainly did 
not form the men by lashing them with 
their tongues, nor will the women of 
to-day reform men by the same pro- 
cess. The Northern woman does not 
confine her reforms to dress, nor to 
cooking, nor home matters. 
outside of this to ‘‘ assail the gray pre- 
eminence of man’’ in the political 
world, the municipal world, and every 
other world in which man was once 
the monarch of all he surveyed. Like 
the Princess of Tennyson’s poem, she 
is ready to dare all, to do all 
‘*To compass our dear sister’s liberties.’’ 
When Mr. George Seney was asked 
why he gave so much money to Wes- 
leyan Female College, of Georgia, he 
said, ‘‘To honor my mother, to whom, 
under God, I owe more than to all the 
world beside. I admire the Southern 
women. There are possibilities in the 
Southern women not .equaled any- 
where else on earth.’’ What were 
these possibilities? Not the courage 
which enables women to fight men in 
their own arena. Not the activity 
which seeks to circle all the earth with 
its energy; not the fearlessness which 
undertakes to wield the battle‘axe of 
contending political parties. ‘The pos- 
sibilities of which Mr. Seney spake 
was the ability to recognize the wide- 
reaching influence of home, and all 
that the word meant. The Southern 
women have intellectual possibilities 
too, as well as domestic, which is 
proved by the books they write. It 


has been said of the,.women of the 
days of chivalry, ‘‘They were distin- 
guished for courtesy, affability, and 
grace ; while, at the same time, they 
cultivated all useful arts which were 
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proper to their sphere ;’’ and the same 
may be said of the Southern women. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis declared that 
‘if asked what his sublimest ideal of 
woman should be in time of war, he 
would point to the dear women of his 
people as he had seen them during the 
recent struggle. All they had was 
flung into the contest—beauty, grace, 
passion, ornaments ; the frivolities so 
dear to the sex were cast aside ; their 
songs, if they had any heart to sing, 
were patriotic ; theirtrinkets were flung 
into the public crucible; the carpets 
from their floors were portioned out as 
blankets to the suffering soldiers of 
their cause ; women bred to every re- 
finement of luxury wore home-spuns 
made by their own hands ; when ma- 
terials for an army balloon were wan- 
ted, the richest silk dresses were sent 
‘in; and there was only competition to 
secure their acceptance. As nurses of 
the sick, as encouragers and providers 
for the combatants ; as angels of char- 
ity and mercy adopting as their own all 
children made orphans in defence of 
their homes, as patient and beautiful 
household deities, accepting every sac- 
rifice with unconcern, and lightening 
the burdens of war by every art, bland- 
ishment and labor proper to their 
sphere,—the dear women of his people 
deserved to take rank with the highest 
heroines of the grandest days of the 
greatest countries.’’ ‘This picture dif- 
fers from that drawn by Gail Hamilton, 
and will be recognized as a truer like- 
ness. 

If itdepended onthe Southern women 
to keep alive the fires of woman suf- 
frage, the flames would have gone out 
long ago. Few are the Southern women 
who have been won over to this cause, 
and yet the most earnest, the most elo- 
quent of the lecturers on the right and 
the desirability of woman to vote is a 
woman of Southern birth living in 
New York, who is regarded by the 
women of her own section as an erring 
sister. Her followers are, with few ex- 
ceptions, Northern women; for, as a 
class, the Southern women do not care 
to appear as debaters and fighters in 
the political arena. To deposit a bal- 


‘lot is a small affair, and this is only 
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one act in the drama. ‘This done, and 
women must sit on juries, hold office, 
and go to Congress. While Bellona 
mounts the war chariot, Mars stays at 
home and presides over the cuisine and 
the nursery. 

The Northern woman, to use her 
own word, is more advanced than the 
Southern woman. That means that 


she has adopted certain views and ways 
that do not find favor with her South- 
ern sister. 


Much of the so-called prog- 
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ress of the present day is turbulence, 
restlessness, a desire forchange. There 
is a false glare that blinds the eyes to 
all that is sweet, tranquil, and lovely 
in the life of woman. It is not that 
the Southern woman is incapable of re- 
ceiving new ideas and new theories; 
but, before adopting them, she must be 
convinced that they are an improve- 
ment on those which have hitherto 
swayed her life and made her what she 
is, ‘‘The angel in the house.’’ 


COMMENT AND: CRITICISM. 


NoTE.—Brief comments on timely topics of social, economic, or non-partisan political questions, as 
well as criticism of current literature, art, and science, are desired for this department.—EDI!Tor. 


I submit to the readers of the SouTH- 
ERN MAGAZINE my views on organ- 
ized labor, especially labor employed 
in the service of railroads. They 
may be entitled to some considera- 
tion as based on my experience and 
observation as a railroad employe and 
conductor for more than twenty years. 
They will, of course, meet with criti- 
cism, but I feel that the laboring man 
who dispassionately reflects upon his 
interests and welfare will agree with 
me. 

I wish to consider both the benefits 
derived from labor organizations and 
the detriment they may do to those 
who join them. My experience leads 
me to believe that when men organize 
for proper mutual protection, but es- 
pecially to secure such advantages as 
insurance, sick and disability benefits, 
etc., a great deal of good can be ac- 
complished. A great deal of good has 
been so accomplished, and good has 
resulted only when such organization 
has been restricted to such purposes. 

There are in existence six separate 
organized orders, embracing the vari- 
ous classes of labor employed on the 
railroad systems in the United States, 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


OPINIONS OF A RAILWAY CONDUCTOR. 


viz: the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, the Switchmen’s Mu- 
tual Benefit Association, and the Order 
of Railway Telegraphers. The mem- 
bers of each of these orders pay high 
salaries to three or four chief officers, 
as well as regular assessments, to pro- 
vide a fund to be used in assisting 
members during strikes. This is pretty 
expensive. It sometimes happens, too, 
that a treasurer feels obliged to take a 
trip to Mexico or Canada, leaving be- 
hind him an empty treasury. Now, 


‘suppose the members of these orders, 


instead of maintaining the orders 
should invest in some safe and remun- 
erative way the money they now pay 
annually to these officers and in like 
expenses, would they not be better off? 
Could they not thus obtain surer pro- 
tection for themselves and their fami- 
lies than they now get in the orders? 

I am convinced that a far better plan 
of organization can be adopted, based 
on a friendly understanding and vol- 
untary co-operation between the rail- 
road companies and their employes. I 
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believe it would be much better for 
both if,-instead of the railroad orders 
as now constituted, there should be 
organized one—and but one—protect- 
ive association for each of the great 
railway systems of the country, to be 
composed of all the employes of that 
system ; and if this were done it would 
prevent much injury and much loss to 
the railroad companies. The advocates 
of the different orders claim that in 
unity there is strength. Strength di- 
rected against the individual interests 
of those who unite does more harm 
than good, as the experience of the 
past twenty years has shown; but in 
the kind of organization I suggest 
there is both strength and reason. Of 
course no man wants to do any thing 
antagonistic to his own true interest, 
and every sensible railroad employe 
must admit that in the long run the 
welfare and prosperity of the company 
which employs him means prosperity 
for him, and disaster to that road means 
injury to him. 

Now how does the prosperity of the 


company affect the interests of the em- 


ploye? It means permanent employ- 
ment for him, better wages, and better 
facilities for doing the business, which 
is much in the interest of the employe. 
Better engines, better coaches and cars, 
a better and safer road-bed, and better 
and more comfortable facilities for en- 
abling employes to discharge their 
duties, are valuable items to the em- 


ploye in every department. Allthis can. 


be had by good management. But the 
railway orders, as now constituted and 
directed, do not contribute and are not 
intended to conduce to successful man- 
agement of the properties.” But if 
faithful performance of every duty by 
the employe is encouraged, by making 
him feel that his individual interest is 
identical with the interest of the com- 
pany, that will be a great aid to suc- 
cessful management. ; 

One great trouble—the worst of all 
the evils we have had—arises out of 
the present system of organization, and 
I think would never occur if the meth- 
ods I suggest were adopted. A griev- 
ance occurs on some road or system, 
perhaps, because some member of 
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some one of the orders is discharged, 
perhaps for neglect of duty. At once 
that order takes the matter up and says 
to the management: ‘‘ You must take 
back the discharged man or we will 
strike.’’ Now the order is composed 
of employes on all the different rail- 
road companies and systems, as I have 
said, in the country. The command 
to strike therefore is directed to em- 
ployes who work on all the railroads 
everywhere. If there is a strike on 
one road it involves all other roads 
exchanging business with it, and 
sometimes out of sympathy it extends 
further. Men who know nothing about 
the grievance and are not concerned 
with it are called on to strike. The 
interests of the railroad companies 
suffer and the interests of a great num- 
ber of employes suffer, because some- 
thing has been done to somebody they 
know nothing about. The result of 
this is that very often reckless and 
irresponsible men become members of 
these orders, not for the right sort of 
protection, but to be protected when 
they have been negligent in perform- 
ing their duties—thinking the manage- 
ment will be afraid to offend the orders 
by discharging them. ‘This is bad for 
the railroad companies, but I claim 
that it is still worse for the employes 
in the long run. Hundreds of good 
men have lost their jobs in this way, 
and hardship and suffering have been 
brought on their families; evils which 
would not have happened to them if 
they had not belonged to the orders, 
if they had not been obliged to obey 
the orders of officials who felt obliged 
to make some show for the salaries 
paid them. Many a man, for fear of 
being called by a vile name, has obeyed 
the order to strike when he knew it 
was wrong and foolish. This sort of 
thing could not occur under the sort of 
organization I suggest. 

It is claimed that the orders have 
bettered the positions of their mem- 
bers in many ways, in getting their 
grievances settled, and in compelling 
an increase of wages, etc. I believe 
that employes have lost more by them 
than they have gained. Not to speak 
of the worry and contention, of loss 
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by strikes, and cessation of work, I 
claim that in assessments collected to 
pay dues and officers’ salaries, to de- 
fray the expenses of committees, etc., 
the members of these orders lose more 
in actual money than they ever gain 
in any increase of wages. I believe 
that good sense and strict attention to 
duty is the best way to insure an in- 
crease of wages. 

Why is it that no official of any rail- 
road company is ever a member of one 
of these orders? If the interests of 
the orders and the interests of the 
companies were the same this would 
not be so, but the railroad officials 
would sometimes belong to the orders. 
I claim it is because the orders are not 
established in the interests of the rail- 
road companies. I claim that the in- 
terests of the employes and of the 
companies are really identical—that 
what helps the one helps the other, 
what hurts the one hurts the other. 
No man who will think can deny this. 
I claim, therefore, that it is a mistake 
to suppose that the railroad orders, as 
now organized, are for the best inter- 
ests of the men. 

Just so long as these different orders 
exist in their present form, so long will 
the troubles we now have be unavoid- 
able. Discontented men—men who 
are never satisfied—can always breed 
trouble. The men who wish to be 
quiet are at the mercy of those who 
want excitement and trouble. When 
the ball is started it is hard to stop it. 
A man is discharged for neglect of 
duty or some deliberate offense, then a 
strike is ordered, then other railroad 
orders take it up out of sympathy or 
because their members refuse to work 
with new men. Sometimes the con- 
tract which the management of a com- 

_ pany has made with the chiefs of the 
orders is openly violated. Can any 
one expect the managements to have 
confidence in the orders, or can any- 
body respect them when this is done? 
I can easily show how immense harm 
has been done to employes by strikes. 
I do not believe that any man can 
show where they have ever done any 
good. 

I believe that there is a way, and 


but one way of carrying into effect the 
principle of protective association, and 
yet at the same time avoiding the bad 
consequences which have resulted from 
the sort of organization we have hith- 
erto had. My plan would be, as I 
have said, to unite all those who serve 
the same railroad corporation, or com- 
panies under the same management, 
into an association of their own, to 
which no other persons should belong ; 
officers and employes being alike mem- 
bers of it, if they so desire. I rather 
think it would be best to make mem- 
bership of this association compul- 
sory on every employe. I am sure 
that they should be required to re- 
nounce allegiance to all other orders 
when they join this one. I would 
give each member the same or equal 
advantages to those he now enjoys in 
the existing orders, in the matter of 
insurance and sick benefits, a sinking 
fund for that purpose to be provided by 
monthly assessments or dues deducted 
from the wages or salaries of the mem- 
bers, according to amount of insurance 
or amount of weekly indemnity. This 
is the principal purpose for which the 
orders claim that they are organized ; 
certainly the railroad companies can 
carry the insurance at a much less cost 
to the employes than the orders can, 
because many expenses now incurred, 
particularly the payment of salaries to 
chiefs, would be saved: ‘The methods 
at present attempted to investigate and 
settle grievances could be carried out 
without the expense which now at- 
tends them. It could be arranged to 
have practical men selected from the 
department to which the employe, 
complaining or complained of, belongs, 
and the management could also select 
arbiters, with the power of final deci- 
sion by some third party, if an agree- 
ment could not be reached. There 
would rarely be need of this, however, 
for in most cases the action of the 
management, in such an association, 
would be sustained by the sentiment 
of the men. ‘ 

Why should there not be a perfect 
sentiment of accord between all those 
who serve the same company? They 
are united in interest, they are alike 
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concerned in the welfare and prosperity 
of the company for whose interests 
they work. There is no reason why 
they should exert themselves or bor- 
row trouble for other people. Let 
charity begin at home. The prosperity 
of railroad systems for which they are 
not working, does not benefit the em- 
ployes of other systems, nor their fail- 
ure injure them. When they have 
no real interest in controversies and 
strikes, why should they be forced 
into a false connection with them by 
means of these affiliated organizations? 

An employe should not be discharged 
from the service of the company until 
his case has been fairly investigated 
and tried, but every employe should 
be required to give notice, of a certain 
number of days, before voluntarily 
quitting the service of the company. 
The employe who violates this rule 
should forfeit all right to any benefit, 
but if he complies with it he should be 
entitled to draw out a stipulated per 
cent. of all that he has paid in. 

It ought to be plain to every man 
that the prosperity, both of the rail- 
road companies and of their employes, 
will be destroyed unless there be some 
change in regard to these associations. 
Only bad consequences can come from 
having the employes of roads which 
are well managed and prosperous, 
affiliated with employes of roads that 
are in trouble; so that dissatisfaction 
once started spreads everywhere. If 
this evil can be cured in no other way, 
then cure it by abolishing the old or- 
ders. The late strike proved the dan- 
ger that under strong temptation the 
best of the orders will sometimes vio- 
late their agreements and give aid to 
sympathetic strikes. Of course the 
managements will then mistrust the 
orders which do this: 

All people connected with railroads 
lose by such troubles as we have re- 
cently seen, but the employe loses 
heaviest, and he can least afford it. 
When the company undertakes to get 
back what it has lost, by retrenchment 
and economy, that of itself bring about 
loss to the employe in reduction of 
wages and less safe and convenient 
appliances. 


I think the plan I suggest is the 
right one. Instead of trying to cripple 
the road which gives them a living, out 
of sympathy for some man on the other 
side of the continent, employes had 
much better reserve their sympathies 
for the men they work with and see 
every day. 

I would like of all things to see the 
officials and the employes of the great 
railroad companies friends, trusting 
and helping each other. Let every 
employe say to himself, ‘‘the pros- 
perity of this road I am working for is 
my prosperity, and whatever hurts it 
hurts me.’’ If he can, by faithful) 
performance of his duty, save even a 
few cents a day for his road, he is 
doing that much to help himself. The 
man who works with that feeling is 
not going to be discharged, and the 
best protection against grievances any 
man anywhere can have is his own 


good conduct. J. McNab, . 
Conductor L. & N. R'y. 


CALVIN DILL WILSON, in the last 
December number of the SOUTHERN 
MAGAZINE, writes of the ‘‘inherent 
and all-pervading respect, for the ideal 
of gentlemen’’ among the Southern 
people. He talks in admirable fashion, 
and should touch upon another theme, 
that deserves to be chronicled by his 
pen—the high standard of purity 
among her women, and the compara- 
tive sanctity of the marriage relation 
throughout the South. 

It has been stated, without question 
so far as I have learned, that up to the 
time of our Civil war, there had been no 
divorce suit brought in South Caro- 
lina, nor a case of fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy-known. I take shame to my- 
self that I have forgotten the name of 
that young man who, upon accession 
to some fortune, paid cent per cent his 
grandfather’s debts incurred before 
the grandson was born. But he was 
thought to have done ‘‘only his 
duty.’’ From honest men and chaste* 
women come gentlemen. 

In a biography of the great men of 
the South, whether great as soldiers, 
jurists, statesmen, orators, lawyers, 
one fact would predominate: that in 
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morals, manners, mode of life, they 
were gentlemen. Mr. Baird, in his 
late article upon the Southern in- 
fluence in the intellectual development 
of the United States, says, ‘‘A sep- 
arate article would be required to give 
even an approximate idea of the effect 
upon the higher education of the 
country, by the work of Jefferson and 
Cabell in the establishment of the 
University of Virginia.’’ Yes, another 
article should be written by Mr. 
Baird, in the same generous and im- 
partial spirit, conspicuous in his last. 
He should go over his ground again, 
and amplify his theme; and where he 
now asks, who originated ‘this 
measure? who was the author of this 
act? he should give the name of that 
individual and so emphasize his 
fame. 

Among the sacred ordinances of the 
Jewish people was their periodical as- 
semblage, to listen to the reading of 
their sacred chronicles; and it was 
during the time when this custom was 
faithfully observed that they were 
most powerful and prosperous. Mr. 
‘Baird's article just referred to, Mr. 
Meader’s ‘‘The South in American 
Literature,’’ and Mr. Oglesby’s pam- 
phlet in answer to the infamous 
standers of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 

_ ica’’ should be read once a month in 
every college hall of the South. But, 
admirable as is each of these contri- 
butions, how much remains to be said ! 
how many names, from which the 
mouldy dust of of oblivion should be 
brushed away ! 

A magazine justly entitled a ‘‘ South- 
ern Magazine,’’ should solicit biograph- 
ical notices and personal testimony, 

“concerning all Southern people, who 
deserve to be known, for what they 
have written or wrought. The mem- 

ory of ‘‘ DeBow’s Review,’’ seems to 
be lost. No one speaks of President 
Dew, whose marvelous ‘‘ Compendium 
of History’’ might serve—should all 
other annals be destroyed—to recon- 

struct a record of the human race. 

Compare Mumford’s translation of 

Homer’s ‘‘ Illiad’’ (made long before 

Bryant’s) with any other one. Pope’s 

emasculated rhymes tinkle like a penny 
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whistle in contrast to the trumpet. 
peals of Mumford’s martial hymn. 

I think neither Baird nor Meader 
mentions Grace King ; yet while read- 
ing her stories, one seems to inhale the 
perfume of the magnolia, to hear the 
strains of the mocking bird. They 
seem to hold a mystery, shadowy as 
the swamps, and to have a grace sad 
yet fantastical, like the gray wrap that 
drapes with wierd fringes the Southern 
oaks. Grace King is the true expo- 
nent of Creole life, the queen of that 
realm of faery ; Cable is no true South 
lover. What bombast in his speech to 
that Mississippi college. No South! 
when what we want now is that every 
Southerner should feel the ‘‘South 
land, our own land, the beautiful, the 
best land !’’ and strive to advance her 
cause in literature, in commerce, in 
every department of human industry. 

Miss Murfree receives from Mr. Mea- 
der no more than her due of praise. 
Her very faults are excellent, her every 
novel can furnish material for half a 
dozen others. 

Then there is Octave Thanet, whose 
powers of description, as displayed in | 
her novel ‘‘ Expiation,’’ are surpassed 
by no writer of fiction, male or female. 
Take the midnight ride of young Ruth- 
erford with his doomed and self-de- 
voted guide ; the. scene in the desolated 
hovel, where the bereft wife vows her 
children to the religion of revenge. 
The scene where the young fellow is 
held up to shoot the brave old preacher ; 
the shooting of the desperado by the 
son of the man he murdered. They 
each and all compare without prejudice 
with those episodes in ‘‘Rob Roy,’’ 
‘“The Fair Maid of Perth’’ and ‘‘Waver- 
ly,’’ that have held the world’s tribute 
of admiration and will hold it while 
the English language lives. That a 
woman could write ‘‘Expiation’’ is a 
marvel, and that being written, it has 
been almost ignored is another wonder. 

Mr. Meader seems to deprecate his 
own “‘ boldness,’’ incomparing ‘‘ South- 
ern effort’? with the ‘‘literary pro- 
duct,’’ of the North, and recommends 
moderation, ‘‘tofuture critics,”’ There 
is too much ‘‘bated breath’’ here. 

F. Bond. 
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Better ds neck a man’s climbing than help 
him break his neck, 

ONE might suppose that the recent 
discomfiture of Mr. Debs and his coad- 
jutors would put a stop, temporary at 
any rate, to their exploitation. But 
apparently such is not the effect of 
their defeat,overwhelming as it seemed; 
and either because of a lack of sense 
or a surplus of audacity they are not so 
much discouraged, as men so thorough- 
ly whipped and so absolutely discred- 
ited ought to be. 

Out of the depths, these unhorsed 
champions cry lustily to whilom fol- 
lowers and cease not, however reluct- 
ant those they address may be to hear. 
Even in the leisure and seclusion prof- 
fered them as guests of the government 
—even when behind the grates—they 
slackened not in their efforts, but 
busily supervised the parturition of the 
American Labor Union, which is to 
transcend in scope and dimensions all 
unions previously organized, as com- 
pletely as Debs’ own ability and pre- 
tensions overshadow those -of every 
other professional agitator. 

We are not so much concerned just 
now, however, with what Debs may 
do or say—as with the utterances of 
some teachers from whom Debs, and 
the like of Debs, have largely drawn 
their inspiration. Debs and his lieu- 
tenants are by the heels and harmless, 
for a while at least. The attempt to 
build up the new organization seems 
no more successful than the effort to 
persuade the average passenger to boy- 
cott the Pullman coach. It is not the 
propagandist just out of jail, but the 
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philosopher who has been running at 
large, that at present requires atten- 
tion. If the self elected social re- 
formers, whose misty theories men 
like Debs have been striving—with a 
very dim and crude understanding of 
them—to put into practice, could be 
muzzled, their dupes would be saved 
much trouble and the public much 
annoyance. 

A certain class of writers, who very 
forcibly and eloquently depict the 
evils of poverty, and very illogically 
speculate about social conditions which, 
they claim, would render poverty and 
privation impossible, is largely respon- 
sible for the crimes and follies which 
the labor leaders have directly induced. 
And now that the late unprovoked and 
utterly unreasonable revolt against law 
and coustituted authority has been sup- 
pressed by a resolute exercise of gov- 
ernmental power, backed by a healthy 
popular sentiment, these same writers, 
as if anxious to nullify the lesson just 
taught, are rehashing the old story of 
exaggerated wrong and impracticable 
correction. 

The tumult of the strike has barely 
subsided, when we are again solicited 
to listen to the inevitable doctrinaire ; 
listen with the aught but comfortable 
assurance that, if he continues to 
maunder, it will only be a matter of 
time when the bad business will have 
to be all gone over again. It may be 
said that the chief harm of such sug- 
gestion as he has to offer, is in obscur- 
ing the situation and preventing due 
consideration of real and effective re- 
medial measures; but that is harm 
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enough.: No-one, not-even those who 
have least patience. with the social 
doctrinaire, believe that he is deliber- 
ately bent on mischief. To do him 
justice, he doesn’t really want to hurt 
anybody, even when he is promulging 
ideas and schemes which incite more 
reckless men—men of hotter tempera- 
ments and obtuser intellects—to action 
sure to culminate in lawlessness and 
violence. He is aggressive only in 
theory. We may describe him, with a 
partial transposition of the terms of an 
oft quoted line, as: 

‘Willing to ‘strike’ and yet afraid 
to wound,’’ 

Nevertheless it is a fact that in such 
teaching is to be found the chief incen- 
tive to the discontent which so often 
ripens into social insurrection. 

When writers of this school persist- 
ently represent all the poverty which is 
scourging mankind, and all the dire 
distress and degradation poverty en- 
tails, as more the fault than the mis- 
fortune of society, it is not surprising 
that the sufferers are moved to rise in 
rebellion against the society which 
they are taught to believe deliberately 
oppresses them. ‘These writers paint 
vividly and fearfully the evils and sor- 
rows which proceed out of the unequal 
distribution of wealth, but every one 
already realizes that dreadful fact ; and 
thousands of men who can not so pa- 
thetically tell the story, who may 
think it better, perhaps, that the story 
should not be so constantly told, are 
yet as earnestly desirous to devise 
some remedy, and are striving quite 
as energetically for better and more 
benevolent conditions. ‘The tendency 
of this sort of teaching is wholly vi- 
cious; the only logical interpretation 
of such utterances is that the poor 
man has been in some way plundered, 
and is still being cheated by the man 
who owns property. In this view the 
rich are, of course, the most criminal 
of those who consume the substance 
of the poor, but all who have raised 
themselves above want and indigence, 
all those who have any thing beyond 
the needs of the day—who have in- 
herited it, or have acquired it by toil, 
intelligence or the practice of patience 
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and self-denial—are sinners against 
the less fortunate and frugal. In a 
word ‘‘all property is robbery ;’’ and 
in cautious phrase and ambiguous ar- 
gument is hinted exactly what the 
avowed anarchist briefly and brutally 
‘declares. 

The Utopian plans of the socialist, 
the legislative dreams of the populist, 
the mad cravings of the anarchist, 
have their origin in the same erroneous 
conception of the duties and functions 
of government, and differ only in the 
temper in which they are urged, and 
the degree in which they they are 
practically formulated. When in this 
country we have provided by universal 
suffrage and a very general elective 
system of all officers, for the largest 
latitude of political action and the 
freest expression of the popular will, 
it would seem that the most exacting 
demand for a ‘‘government by the 
people and for the people’’ ought to 
be satisfied. But ample as are the op- 
portunity and capacity thus afforded 
to employ governmental agencies for, 
all proper and general beneficial pur- 
poses, the social doctrinaire is not sat- 
isfied. He not only wishes legislation 
of the widest scope and effect for the 
correction of every trivial grievance, 
but is unwilling that constitutional 
limitations shall hinder his experimen- 
tal efforts at reform and redress. He 
would scratch the skin off the body 
politic in order to remove a pimple. 

We constantly see paraded with 
the sanction of distinguished names, 
schemes for social amelioration to be 
enforced by legislation, which if car- 
ried out would change the character of 
our government, and for the idea on 
which it was founded substitute meth- 
ods as harassing to the native Ameri- 


can as would be the customs of Thibet. © 


Eloquent, ‘‘ philosophic’’ (?) writers 
gravely recommend reformatory (?) 
measures which, if adopted, would give 
us a social system compounded of the 
paternalism of China and the commun- 
ism of the Alentianislands. One great 
statesman announces the certainly 
novel proposition that when one man 
employs another to work for him, the 
employé acquires a vested right in the 
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employer’s property—although, with 
that lofty contempt for mere details 
which such statesmen always entertain, 
he leaves us entirely in the dark as to 
how the interest thus acquired may be 
ascertained or recovered. The public 
is daily amazed and confounded with 
all sorts of empirical suggestions, ad- 
vertised as social panaceas—schemes 
to have the government furnish em- 
ployment for the unemployed, propo- 
sitions for compulsory arbitration, stat- 
utory provision for compulsory insur- 
ance of employés. No wonder that, 
hearing all this stuff from men, reputed 
to be men of intelligence and informa- 
tion, Coxey marches on Washington, 
Debs seeks to set up a drunken dicta- 
torate, Erwin screams his contempt of 
court and law, and Peffer—the wild 
ass far strayed from his pasture—brays 
discordant balderdash even on the floor 
of the Senate. 

It is not this sort of teaching which 
improves mankind and makes the 
world better. No permanent good, no 
teal good at all, can be achieved by 
monotonous and exasperating recita- 
tion of calamities which have ever at- 


_ tended human life, and of suppositious 


wrongs which can in no event be 
righted by revolt. Men may be driven 
frantic, but they cannot be benefitted 
by such teaching. It only serves to 
retard the progress towards a more 
equitable and happy social status, 
which an appeal to the exercise of 
charity and justice on the one side and 
patience and forbearance on the other, 
may some day induce. 


‘“We shall one day learn to superSede politics by 
education.” 


Every one who has at heart the sub- 
stantial welfare of his race rather than 


_ its mere superficial or sensational ad- 


vancement, will wish this prediction of 
Emerson fulfillment. But as a large 
majority of mankind take much more 
kindly to politics than to education, we 
fear that such happy consummation is 
yet far in the future. 

The kind of education received ‘te 
the masses of our people in the com- 
mon schools (of whose institution the 
country may well be proud, although 


much can be done to improve them), 
partial as it may be for the purposes 
had in mind by the great man who 
employed this phrase, has yet undoubt- 
edly exerted a favorable influence on 
the national character—elevating in 
many respects the standard of morality, 
and certainly rendering crime less 
brutal if not less frequent. Should — 
the educational methods Emerson was 
doubtless considering when he uttered 
this hope, be adopted, and should we be 
enabled to minimize if not altogether 
discontinue our perennial doses of pol- 
itics, we may expect results that will 
reconcile us to a much more moderate 
use of the ballot, and even console us 
if we behold the final abdication of the 
ae boss. ” 

A sound, practical system of general 
education, the object of which shall be 
not so much to cram the mind with so- 
called information as to train it for the 
exercise of rational analysis and to the 
habit of judicious conclusion, would 
be a great blessing, of course. Not 
only is the value of national education 
directed on such lines more thoroughly 
appreciated now than ever before, as is 
evinced by the frequent and insistent 
exposition of its uses by earnest and 
capable students of the subject, but 
the actual, exigent need of it is greater 
now than ever before. It is needed to 
teach the great multitude who have to 
fight the battles of life unaided by for- 
tune and under the constant shadow 
of adversity, how to shake off the in- 
fluence of errors and prejudices which 
are fatally injurious when carried into 
conduct; it is yet more necessary to 
enable them to detect the true nature 
and effect of propositions full of fallacy 
and danger, but often presented in at- 
tractive garb and commended in a 
spirit of real sympathy. 

The unprecedented rapidity with 
which this country has been devel- 
oped, the sudden and enormous in- 
crease of population and wealth, oc- . 
casioned by the inducements offered 
immigration, and the encouragement, 
in every form, of industrial and spec- 
ulativé enterprise, have brought us 
face to face with social questions of a 
very difficult and perplexing character 
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at an earlier date than we are alto- 
gether prepared to deal with them. 
We have reached the point where it is 
absolutely necessary that good sense 
and very cautious, conservative judg- 
ment shall guide our conduct. If 
these problems be not given a proper 
solution we may soon find ourselves, 
as Thomas Carlysle, was pleased to ex- 
press it, ‘‘Shooting Niagara ;’’ indeed, 
a great many of us feel some appre- 
hension that we are already partially 
involved in the rapids. 

We have in other connection alluded 
to the incorrigible disposition. of the 


omni-prevalent peddler of theories to, 


urge tentative remedies for social and 
economic distress, as old as humanity 
and of as regular recurrence as the 
heat of July or frosts of December. 
The mischief wrought in this way 
can be averted only by really whole- 
some instruction which will enable the 
masses to discern what is, and what is 
not, the fit subject of legislative ex- 
periment. Novelty, we are told, is 
always attractive, a novel corrective 


for something disagreeable of long du- 
ration is especially so ; and we are apt 
to find an argument for its acceptance 
in the reflection that all the great 
discoveries originally met with oppo- 


sition and disdain. Indeed, this 
latter is the stock and chief argument 
made in behalf of each more recent 
evangel, no matter how spurious it 
appear. 

All science and progress, it is true, 
have had their beginnings in a spirit of 
inquiry and criticism, and it will. be 
readily conceded that all further pro- 
gress and improvement, in any field or 
direction, must be accomplished by 
innovation and change—by discarding 
something old and the substitution of 
something new. But while this is true, 
it.does not follow that every ‘‘fad’’ and 
fancy that may be imagined and form- 
ulated—all the multitude of schemes 
and devices presented as emanations 
out of the immense region of reform— 
shall be adopted, or even given trial. 
There are some ideas which, upon first 
examination, we may reject; we can 
form opinions, a prior?, of some pro- 
jects, and pronounce them impractic- 


able without submitting them to any 
test other than that of reason. 

It is rarely, nowadays, that we see 
any peculiarly philanthropic sugges- 
tion, for which legislative sanction is 
sought, or must be had to make it 
‘“go,’’ that does not smack of rank 
communism ; that does not remind us 
of that very public spirited gentleman 
who is always willing to share his last 
cent with you, if you will share your 
dollar with him—the man 

‘“Who has yearnings 

For equal division of unequal earnings.”’ 

No proposition could be more thor- 
oughly in conflict with the essential 
principles on which our government 
is founded, or more repugnant to the 
emphatic individualism and self reli- 
ance of the American, than the propo- 
sition that government shall furnish 
work to the unemployed. Yet it is 
advocated, not merely by the followers 
of Coxey and Kelly, but by magazine 
writers of some celebrity—writers who 
evidently believe that their claims to 
rank as sociologists and political phil- 
osophers are not to be lightly regarded. 
That the thing is incompatible with 
any just rule of constitutional con- 
struction, will seem of little account, 
perhaps, to such thinkers in compari- 
son with the advertisement of a theory ; 
but the fact that, wherever and under 
whatever circumstances undertaken, 
it has turned out badly from a business, 
economic aspect, might cause, it would 
seem, some hesitation to the boldest 
advisers of such experiment. Imper- 
ial Rome, it is true, was able to keep 
the turbulent population of the capital 
in comparative good humor by methods 
very similar to this. The Emperors, 
indeed, improved on the idea—if to go 
from bad to worse may be called im- 
provement—and provided subsistence 
for the sturdy rabble of the big city, 
without requiring any work of them 
in return. The conquered provinces 
were compelled to fill the public gran- 
aries of Rome, from which the poor 
and ‘‘unemployed’’ were fed gratis ; 
and free shows as well as free bread 
—panem ac ludes—bribed the crowd 
to quiet. 

Nevertheless, the ultimate effect, 
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moral and social, of such eleemosynary 
politics will scarcely commend them to 
modern imitation. 

Louis Napoleon experimented, dur- 
ing some years of his reign, pretty 
thoroughly in that direction. Yet it 
served in no wise to strengthen either 
the empire or his personal influence, 
although there is good reason for be- 
lieving that, in the later civil strife, it 
did considerably augment alike the 
power and the insolence of the com- 
mune. 

It passeth understanding how such 
an idea can be reduced to practice, 
save by a government absolutely des- 
potic, or in some ideal and marvel- 
lously created community of the kind 
Mr. Bellamy has foreshadowed. That 
it can ever be made to work satisfac- 
torily so long as existing governmental 
forms and political conditions continue, 
is inconceivable. Once embarked in 
a scheme so compendious, government 
could show no favoritism and deny no 
applicant without risk of just and ser- 
ious discontent ; and we opine that a 
government of doctrinaire institution 
will not be less free from threat and dan- 
ger of revolution than any other. All 
sorts of idle laborers would seek, and 
must be given, occupation—railroad 
men, factory operatives, farm hands, 
tinkers, and tailors—for all will be 
equally entitled to assistance, and pref- 
erence should be shown none. The 
number of the applicants, the ranks of 
the expectant beneficiaries of such 
system of public charity would con- 
stantly increase, for all private enter- 
prise, in the presence of such govern- 
mental competition, would be blighted 
like Kansas corn-fields under the hot 
blasts from the deserts. But, we re- 
peat, for what period could any gov- 
ernment endure the sharp contentions 
which would certainly and soon arise, 
should all this be attempted? Would 
laboring men, who now insist that no 
one shall be permitted to work unless 
he belong to some union, witness with 
patience even ‘‘scabs’’ coming in for 
a share of the patronage? Would 


* there not be a hot demand that they, 


at least, should not receive employ- 
ment? And if such demand be heeded 


what will become of this enchanting 
promise of benevolence and relief to 
all the distressed? Shall invitation to 
the ‘‘ heavy laden’’ be qualified by the 
proviso that no ‘‘scabs’’ need apply ? 

It is almost certain, that in a very 
brief time there would arise fierce 
struggles for the best-jobs between dif- 
ferent organizations, which would soon 
take on a political character—contests 
as much more bitter than present polit- 
ical battles, as the prizes to be fought 
for would be more numerous. If actual 
and convincing illustration be needed 
of the folly and mischief with which 
all such policies are pregnant, we need 
only look to the city governments of 
this continent, and see how corruption, 
extravagance, and malfeasance have 
been induced in overwhelming meas- 
ure, by just such pandering on the 
part of the political bosses to the con- 
tractors who hire labor and furnish 
votes. 

Compulsory arbitration, now so fre- 
quently advocated, is not less vision- 
ary, and would prove as little satisfac- 
tory in results. We have already the 
equivalent of compulsory arbitration 
of all matters and controversies, which 
are the proper subjects of arbitration ; 
we have it in its best form. The law 
administered by trained judges in es- 
tablished forums, organized in the light 
of centuries of experience, is a far 
better and safer method of determining 
all such questions than any method or 
tribunal, improvised for application to 
some special grievance, or on some 
particular occasion, can possibly be. 
For years we have been struggling in 
every State of the Union to substitute 
general laws for special statutes. The 
gain so gotten will be slight if we now 
resort to special boards of arbitration 
to settle disputes which, while they 
may be of comparatively infrequent 
occurrence, are yet general in their 
nature. 

But, waiving the almost contradic- 
tion involved in the term ‘‘compul- 
sory’’ arbitration, and accepting it in 
its best meaning, there are many ques- 
tions and matters of which arbitration 
can not, properly and without the gross- 
est injustice, be compelled. Broadly 
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speaking, if two men have made a 
contract and some misunderstanding 
arise about the terms of the contract, 
or one of them refuses to comply with 
the terms of the contract, there may 
be reason found therein for arbitration. 
But what sort of justice or propriety 
is there in submitting to arbitration 
the question whether two men shall 
make a contract when one of them 
does not wish to make it? 

~ One man employs another and agrees 
to pay him a certain wage in consider- 
ation of his rendering certain services. 
If the employé perform the stipulated 
service and the employer refuse to pay 
the hire, he should and can be made 
to pay. But if the employé be of 
opinion after the contract has been 
concluded that his wage should be in- 
creased, is there any reason founded 
in justice and right why the employer 
should be compelled to submit that 
matter to arbitration? Is not the same 
true of all questions of discipline? 
Can an employer consent to be bound 
by arbitration when a question of in- 
subordination, drunkenness, incompe- 
tency, or absolute neglect of duty is 
involved? That is to say, be bound to 
retain the employé guilty of such of- 
fense? Surely not upon any equitable 
principle. 

Many of those who speak so flip- 
pantly of compulsory arbitration, per- 
haps have in mind the practice of 
settling certain differences by confer- 
ence, which very widely prevails in all 
businesses wherein a very large num- 
ber of operatives are employed. It 
obtains very extensively in railroad 
business between the managements and 
the employés; and it is just by this 
method that the older railroad orders 
sought to exercise influences beneficial 
to their members, and of which the 
American Railway Union rudely de- 
prives them. So long as this is purely 
and absolutely optional on both sides, 
excellent results can be reaped; but 
make it obligatory by statute and all 
that is good in it will disappear. The 
same reasoning holds good of the 
schemes propounded to compel em- 
ployers to insureand pension employés. 
Such policy may prove as useful as it 


is benevolent—may benefit the master 
even more than the servant ; in many 
instances, doubtless, it would. But 
these matters should all rest in con- 
tract and never be compelled by law. 
They can be better adjusted by agree- 
ment between the parties, than by the 
most carefully prepared statute. Leg- 
islative restriction of the right and per- 
fect freedom of contract—or legislative 
compulsion of acts and things which 
are essentially the subject of contract 
—will always injuriously affect trade 
and business. Capitalists will not in- 
vest in enterprises, business men will 
not undertake to manage them, if they 
are not to be allowed to control them, 
and must, in effect, continue to con- 
duct them even when profit has be- 
come impossible. It is but one step 
from this official regulation of wages 
to the positive declaration that a man, 
having put his money in an enterprise 
and employed labor to operate it, shall 
not close, at his pleasure and discretion, 
but must keep on so long as his em- 
ployés demand that he do so, although 
disaster be patent and inevitable. 

We all sympathize with labor, all 
wish it liberal remuneration, all de- 
plore the suffering so prevalent ; but 
how will it benefit those who live by 
labor to induce a condition which must 
vastly decrease in number the agencies 
by which it is utilized and the number 
of those who can obtain employment ? 

The freest discussion of all these 
propositions is right and should be in- 
sisted on; but in the name of a Merci- 
ful Providence let it not be understood 
that a man shall demand for every idea 
he may harpoon out of the vast sea of 
speculation that it must be formulated 
into a statute. Let us make some ef- 
fort to ‘‘supersede politics by educa- 
tion,’’ and taking a much-needed rest 
from legislation try to attain that con- 
dition which Shelley describes as ‘‘ the 
tranquillity of successful patriotism.”’ 


WE publish in this issue an article 
on the orders and associations of rail- 
road employés and their relation to the 
labor questions which have been so 
actively agitated, that is worthy of 
careful reading and attention by all 
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who desire to form an accurate opinion 
of such matters. 

It is written by one who has a thor- 
oughly practical acquaintance with 
the subject, and has evidently given it 
earnest and honest thought. 

The change in the character and 
constitution of the orders which Mr. 
McNabb advocates—as well as the 
complete revision of the sentiment and 
policy with which they are conducted, 
that he advises—have not been, we 
believe, previously suggested, at least 
from such a source. 

He claims that such change will be 
remedial of much of the present dis- 
content prevailing among the employés 
who are members of such orders, and 
that it will more effectually accomplish 
the beneficial results which they seek 
to secur€, while it will absolutely re- 
strain every lawless expression of dis- 
satisfaction. We are strongly inclined 
to believe that he has hit upon the 
true solution of these vexations and 
injurious complications; at any rate 
his plan is not only simple and intelli- 
gible, but strikingly appeals at once 
to the reason and the sympathy of 
every one who will give these ques- 
tions impartial consideration. 


“THE NEXT STEP.” 


An article by Mr. C. W. Buck, 
published in the present number of the 
Magazine will attract attention. 

While we cannot agree with Mr. 
Buck, we commend his article to our 
readers as exhibiting in the mildest 
guise in which we have seen them pre- 
sented, certain socialistic views which 
are sometimes promulgated -in very 
rabid and dangerous form. 

Mr. Buck proposes that the govern- 
ment shall. levy a tax on incomes, 
which shall absorb all of every fixed 
income in excess of ten per cent. of a 
capital of five hundred thousand. He 
does not propose to treat accumulations 
as income, until the said sum of five 
hundred thousand shall have been ac- 
cumulated. Thereafter, all revenue 
derived from that amount shall be 
deemed income and when it has got- 
ten beyond fifty thousand dollars, all 
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such excess shall be appropriated by 
the government. 

Mr. Buck is so liberal, both in the 
amount of capital he is willing to allow 
and the percentage thereon—for very 
few permanent investments can be ex- 
pected to yield ten per cent—that the 
majority of people ought to be entirely 
satisfied with his plan ; very few of us, 
indeed, hope to do so well. Never- 
theless we can scarcely believe that it 
will work so smoothly as he antici- 
pates. He is careful to say that he 
does not wish to prevent any man from 
accumulating and owning more than 
five hundred thousand dollars. He is 
perfectly willing that a man may 
amass, hold and employ five hundred 
millions, if he so chooses, but he shall 
not enjoy and use for his own benefit 
more than the half million. He may 
make as much money as he pleases, but 
when he has made a half million, he 
shall never make any more for his own 
use and benefit. He shall not be per- 
mitted even to lay by the fifty thousand 
of interest, save for the benefit of the 
government. If he wishes to enjoy 
that sum he must spend it within the 
year. 

How many men who have the talent 
and taste for money getting, will be will- 
ing to quit when they have accumu- 
lated the half million? Very few. 
How many will be content to amass 
more than the half million, and take 
all the care and trouble of its invest- 
ment, merely that the revenue may be 
taken by the government? Yet fewer. 
Whatthen? Money getting and amass- 
ing would go on quite as actively as 
now, with only the difference that 
even more of deception and conceal- 
ment would be practiced. Men would 
really or ostensibly give the excess 
over the prescribed limit to their sons 
and daughters and sons-in-law and par- 
ticular friends, with the understanding 
that it shall be returned if misfortune 
visit the donor. And even if the re- 
cipients refuse to comply with the 
secret bargain, and refuse to return 
the money, the government will be 
none the better off. 

But from what political inspiration 
does Mr. Buck derive this idea? Cer- 
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tainly not from any school of Democ- 
racy. Nor will the Populists en- 
dorse it. 

Colonel Blanton Duncan, the able 
editor of the ‘‘ People’s Union,’’ pub- 
lished at Los Angeles, Cal., who is 
recognized as the most authoritative 
expounder of the doctrines of that 
party, uses. the following language in 
a recent editorial: ‘‘There can not be 
any harmony between Populists and 
Socialists of even the mildest charac- 
ter, as the latter advocate restraint of 
property ownership above a certain 


Mr. BERNARD GUTMANN, the ar- 
tist whom we introduced to the read- 
ers of THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, 
through his illustrations of Colonel 
C. S. Marye’s sketch of General J. A. 
Early, and who contributes the pic- 
torial features of the article on ‘‘Ger- 
man Student Life’’ in this issue, is, as 
his name indicates, a native of Ger- 
many. He was born in September, 
1869, in the free city of Hamburg. 
His art studies were prosecuted in the 
academies of Dusseldorf and Karls- 
ruhe, embracing sculpture as well as 
drawing and painting, in both of which 
he evinced exceptional promise as a 
student.. He came to the United States 
in 1892, and located at Lynchburg, Va., 
where he has been following the pro- 
fession of an electrical engineer. His 
versatile talents, however, has not been 
content with mastering the live prob- 
lems involved in the practical applica- 
tion of electricity, for much of his time 
is devoted to studio work. The Vir- 
ginia negro, in his characteristic and 
ludicrous aspects, furnishes a fruitful 
subject for his brush and modelling 
tools. 
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amount, and a community interest, 
any excess going to the state. * * * 
This is entirely different from the be- 
lief of the Populists, who consider 
that, though man has equal rights at 
birth, he is entitled to all the advan- 
tages which brain, skill, and capital 
may confer upon him; and that what- 
ever he earns belongs to him exclu- 
sively, without interference from state 
or anybody.’’ 

Mr. Buck has urged his views with 
force, earnestness, and candor. But 
with which party will he stand? 


WRITERS. 


‘‘Please tell me something 
that will be news a month 
hence,’’ I said the other day 
to a man who is in the way of knowing 
all the literary gossip afloat. His 
answer was a grimace more express- 
ive than elegant. After a minute ot 
pondering he said aloud, ‘‘It would 
take a first class Mahatma to project 
himself far enough into the future 
to speak anything which will really 


Chatter. 


.not have had newspaper exploita- 


tion by time the next number of the 
SOUTHERN goes to press. My advice 
to you about writing is Punch’s advice 
to those contemplating matrimony— 
simply ‘don’t!’ If you must write, 
however, be retrospective rather than 
perspective. Here is a mighty fine 
text for moralizing on the way hu- 
manity follows its intellectual leaders 
in the matter of taking its judgments — 
ready made, in place of forming them 
for itself. You know Fuller’s book, 
‘The Chevalier of Penseri-Vani ’ ?—or 
at least you have heard of the stir it 
made in Boston? ‘This is a tale of it, 
which I had from a big bookseller 
there. Contrary to the habit of his 
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who desire to form an accurate opinion 
of such matters. 

It is written by one who has a thor- 
oughly practical acquaintance with 
the subject, and has evidently given it 
earnest and honest thought. 

The change in the character and 
constitution of the orders which Mr. 
McNabb advocates—as well as the 
complete revision of the sentiment and 
policy with which they are conducted, 
that he advises—have not been, we 
believe, previously suggested, at least 
from such a source. 

He claims that such change will be 
remedial of much of the present dis- 
content prevailing among the employés 
who are members of such orders, and 
that it will more effectually accomplish 
the beneficial results which they seek 
to secure, while it will absolutely re- 
strain every lawless expression of dis- 
satisfaction. We are strongly inclined 
to believe that he has hit upon the 
‘true solution of these vexations and 
injurious complications; at any rate 
his plan is not only simple and intelli- 
gible, but strikingly appeals at once 
to the reason and the sympathy of 
every one who will give these ques- 
tions impartial consideration. 


“THE NEXT STEP.”’ 


An article by Mr. C. W. Buck, 
published in the present number of the 
Magazine will attract attention. 

While we cannot agree with Mr. 
Buck, we commend his article to our 
readers as exhibiting in the mildest 
guise in which we have seen them pre- 
sented, certain socialistic views which 
are sometimes promulgated in very 
rabid and dangerous form. 

Mr. Buck proposes that the govern- 
ment shall levy a tax on incomes, 
which shall absorb all of every fixed 
income in excess of ten per cent. of a 
capital of five hundred thousand. He 
does not propose to treat accumulations 
as income, until the said sum of five 
hundred thousand shall have been ac- 
cumulated. Thereafter, all revenue 
derived from that amount shall be 
deemed ‘income and when it has got- 
ten beyond fifty thousand dollars, all 
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such excess shall be appropriated by 
the government. 

Mr. Buck is so liberal, both in the 
amount of capital he is willing to allow 
and the percentage thereon—for very 
few permanent investments can be ex- 
pected to yield ten per cent—that the 
majority of people ought to be entirely 
satisfied with his plan; very few of us 
indeed, hope to do so well. Never- 
theless we can scarcely believe that it 
will work so smoothly as he antici- 
pates. He is careful to say that he 
does not wish to prevent any man fron: 
accumulating and owning more than 
five hundred thousand dollars. He is 
perfectly willing that a man may 
amass, hold and employ five hundred 
millions, if he so chooses, but he shal! 
not enjoy and use for his own benefit 
more than the half million. He may 
make as much money as he’pleases, but 
when he has made a half million, he 
shall never make any more for his ow 
use and benefit. He shall not be per- 
mitted even to lay by the fifty thousand 
of interest, save for the benefit of the 
government. If he wishes to enjoy 
that sum he must spend it within the 
year. 

How many men who have the talent 
and taste for money getting, will be will 
ing to quit when they have accumu- 
lated the half million? Very few. 
How many will be content to amass 
more than the half million, and take 
all the care and trouble of its invest- 
ment, merely that the revenue may be 
taken by the government? Yet fewer. 
Whatthen? Money getting and amass- 
ing would go on quite as actively as 
now, with only the difference that 
even more of deception and conceal- 
ment would be practiced. Men would 
really or ostensibly give the excess 
over the prescribed limit to their sons 
and daughters and sons-in-law and par- 
ticular friends, with the understanding 
that it shall be returned if misfortune 
visit the donor. And even if the re- 


cipients refuse to comply with the 
secret bargain, and refuse to return 
the money, the government will be 
none the better off. 

But from what political inspiration 
does Mr. Buck derive this idea? 
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tainly not from any school of Democ- 
racy. Nor will the Populists en- 
dorse it. 

Colonel Blanton Duncan, the able 
editor of the ‘‘ People’s Union,’’ pub- 
lished at Los Angeles, Cal., who is 
recognized as the most authoritative 
expounder of the doctrines of that 
party, uses the following language in 
\ recent editorial: ‘‘There can not be 


any harmony between Populists and 
Socialists of even the mildest charac- 
ier, as the latter advocate restraint of 
‘roperty ownership above a certain 
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amount, and a community interest, 
any excess going to the state. * * * 
This is entirely different from the be- 
lief of the Populists, who consider 
that, though man has equal rights at 
birth, he is entitled to all the advan- 
tages which brain, skill, and capital 
may confer upon him; and that what- 
ever he earns belongs to him exclu- 
sively, without interference from state 
or anybody.’’ 

Mr. Buck has urged his views with 
force, earnestness, and candor. But 
with which party will he stand? 
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Mr. BERNARD GUTMANN, the ar- 
list whom we introduced to the read- 
crs of THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, 
through his illustrations of Colonel 
C.S. Marye’s sketch of General J. A. 
ltarly, and who contributes the pic- 
torial features of the article on ‘‘Ger- 
inan Student Life’’ in this issue, is, as 
his name indicates, a native of Ger- 
many. He was born in September, 
i869, in the free city of Hamburg. 
Ilis art studies were prosecuted in the 
academies of Dusseldorf and Karls- 
ruhe, embracing sculpture as well as 
drawing and painting, in both of which 
he evinced exceptional promise as a 
student. He came tothe United States 
in 1892, and located at Lynchburg, Va., 
where he has been following the pro- 
icssion of an electrical engineer. His 
versatile talents, however, has not been 
content with mastering the live prob- 
lems involved in the practical applica- 
tion of electricity, for much of his time 
is devoted to studio work. ‘The Vir- 
ginia negro, in his characteristic and 
ludicrous aspects, furnishes a fruitful 
ubject for his brush and modelling 
tools. 


‘*Please tell me something 
that will be news a month 
hence,’’ I said the other day 
to a man who is in the way of knowing 
all the literary gossip afloat. His 
answer was a grimace more express- 
ive than elegant. After a minute of 
pondering he said aloud, ‘‘It would 
take a first class Mahatma to project 
himself far enough into the future 
to speak anything. which will really 
not have had newspaper exploita- 
tion by time the next number of the 
SOUTHERN goes to press. My advice 
to you about writing is Punch’s advice 
to those contemplating matrimony— 
simply ‘don’t!’ If you must write, 
however, be retrospective rather than 
perspective. Here is a mighty fine - 
text for moralizing on the way hu- 
manity follows its intellectual leaders 
in the matter of taking its judgments 
ready made, in place of forming them 
for itself. You know Fuller’s book, 
‘The Chevalier of Penseri-Vani ’?—or 
at least you have heard of the stir it 
made in Boston? This is a tale of it, 
which I had from a big bookseller 
there. Contrary to the habit of his 
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craft, he read the book, and recom- 
mended it to a customer, who prided 
herself not a little on the strength and 
excellence of her literary discernment. 
A little later she came to him in high 
dudgeon demanding what he meant by 
inducing her to waste time and money 
upon such utter trash? She had never 
seen anything much worse, she assured 
him ; before she was half way through 
the badness so angered her that she 
pitched the book across the room. For 
her part she could not see how any 
reputable publisher had ever been pre- 
vailed upon to set his imprint upon 
such a farrago of absurdity. 

Thus the critical reader. Now listen 
to the sequel. Some weeks later Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton read the 
book she had contemned and found in 
it beauties untold. So did Mr. How- 
ells—who has a habit of putting the 
seal of his approval upon things that 
to the lay mind are utterly without 
value. Both these gentlemen spent 
their opinion of the Chevalier most 
freely—by consequence other folk 
bought and read and talked about it. 
And the lady who had pitched it across 
the room, bought no less than fifteen 
copies to send to as many friends— 
telling each of them how happy she 
was at being among the first to recog- 
nize this rare new young genius. 
That’s a typical incident of the way 
some reputations are made—bubble 
reputations they are truly, blown and 
floated with the voice of authority.”’ 

NOTWITHSTANDING my Mentor had 
so much of the serpent’s wisdom I am 
firm in the faith that the polyhedral 
solid reality is quite as valuable as the 
above said bubble. In proof take the 
career of Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
whose work has won its way with no 
adventitious aids of personal friend- 
ship or newspaper exploitation. Nor 


is that strange, since the work itself is 
so rarely good, so full of fine touches, 
so saturated with the humor that lies 
just above tears, the pathos that at its 
deepest, keeps an echo of laughter. 
Then the characterization is so true, so 
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ideally realistic. There is none of the 
photographic hardness of the note 
book school. Her story ‘‘Carlotta’s 
Intended,’’ which gives name to he: 
latest book, is the longest she has ye! 
sent out—and one of the most deliciou: 
bits of work that ever got into type 

The sun, the softness, the sensuous 
charm of the South, breathe from every 
page—as every page, too, gives fort] 

to you the vital essence of life and love 
and laughter and the tragedy of loss. 
Even the villians are human and lov 

able. Therein lies Mrs. Stuart’s ex 

ceptional power. No matter what shx 
paints for us, the figure is never re 

pulsive or ridiculous. Mysteriousl\ 
she bodies forth the soul within th: 
clay in such fashion that the most cal 

lous must feel that touch which makes 
the whole world kin. 

It is this, no less than her subject 
matter which differentiates Mrs. Stuart 
and Miss Wilkins—who is in her own 
fashion no less an artist. But nobody 
who reads ‘‘ Pembroke,’’ her latest 
book, can fail to see how very far away 
from all the dear humanities are both 
the writer and the subject of it. To me 
it seems impossible that people such as 
she paints can live in a world that has 
sunshine and green fields. But the New 
Englanders I know tell me Miss Wilkins 
in no wise goes beyond reality in her 
pictures of stern, unrelenting, unloving 
souls. As you feel pitying kindness for 
Mrs. Stuart’s villains, so do you have a 
certain sense of what is repelling in those 
of Miss Wilkins’ folk who are meant 
to be most admirable. To my mind 
there was never anybody so in need of 
being thrashed into decency as Barney 
Thayer, the hero of Pembroke. Yet 
the workmanship of the story, viewed 
solely as workmanship, is beyond all 
praise. All the book lacks of coming 
into the kingdom of greatness is that 
subtile something which coming out 0! 
the writer’s heart fixes and transfuses 
the readers. 


THE woman editor is a fixed fact o! 
progress. A mighty agreeable one, too, 
in the main. By way of proof tak: 
these few and slight and inadequate 
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indications of what lives, moves and 
breathes in the persons of certain ladies 
who give their days to as many chairs 
editorial. First always, there is Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster, who not only 
keeps ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar’’ to the liter- 
ary high-water mark set by its founder 
Miss M. E. Booth, but has broadened 
its scope as the minds and interests of 
women have broadened, until it is 
everywhere recognized as the first and 
best of women’s periodicals. It is now 
something like four years since Mrs. 
Sangster took it in hand. In each of 
them she wrought betterment init. It 
is peculiarly gratifying to know, too, 
that she has been more than generous 
to the women writers of the South 
country. Twenty at least of them have 
got a hearing with the public through 
her quick and finely sympathetic sense 
of literary values. Mrs. Sangster is 
one of those editors whose circle of 
sympathy is not measured by the limits 
of her own liking or misliking. She 
is singularly just, too. I cannot con- 
ceive of her having an enemy—but if 
there were such an impossible person, 
and she alone could furnish the thing 
which it was desirable the Bazar should 
have, she would get the order for it at 
once,—and double rates as soon as it 
was done. 

Mr. Howells, I am told, was toasted 
once upon a time, as ‘‘an editor so 
impartial he had been known to reject 
his own contributions.’’ Mrs. Sang- 
ster is yet more impartial—for I have 
known her to reject contributions from 
her friends, which her heart yearned 
to accept, sometimes, too, her judg- 
ment. The whole matter of accept- 
ance, you see, has such an element of 
chance. ‘Two poems or stories cannot 
occupy the same space any more than 
two bodies. An editor's bounds are 
hard and fast, and if he or she knows 
the business, regard will assuredly be 
had to the element of timeliness. So 
what is in every way delightful for a 
midsummer number may have to go 
back to its writer if it chances to come 
in after the midsummer space has been 
pre-empted by lucky earlier birds. It 
is so with all the rest. I have the word 
of several editors that often they have 


been more sorry than the writer could 
possibly be at finding themselves un- 
able to accept some particular thing. 
Personally Mrs. Sangster is tall, with 
a dignified presence. Her face is fresh 
and almost lineless in spite of its crown 
of white hair. Time, the runagate, 
finding he could not steal a single 
grace, wisely decided to give a new one 


all his own. She has, too, the kindii- - 


est blue eyes, and lips that fall readily 
into gracious smiles. Gracious, is in- 
deed, the word that best summarizes 
her whole personality. While she is 
far from being so fibreless as to lack a 
wholesome capacity for anger where 
anger is needed, it is impossible to 
think of her as manifesting it, in other 
than gentle womanly fashion. 

A very great friend of hers is Miss 
Elizabeth G. Jordan, in spite of the 
twenty years that must lie between 
them. It is, I think, the consonant 
justness of the two women that endears 
them, one to the other, even more than 
the sympathy of literary tasts and pur- 
suits. For Miss Jordan is likewise an 
editor. She is answerable for the 
woman's part of the big ‘‘ New York 
World.’’ She began work in her native 
Milwaukee, went thence to Chicago, 
and there achieved such success she 
was invited to come East and take her 
present position. So far she has clung 
to her first love, journalism,—but from 
the quality of her few pieces of maga- 
zine work it is unlikely that she will 
give up very much longer to the blue 
pencil powers meant to delight man- 
kind. Personally she, also, is tall, with 
soft dark Spanish eyes, and the creamy 
skin that recalls a camelia petal. If 
asked to name the handsomest of the 
young writer-women I know, I should 
unquestionably mention her—and add 
that the goodly outside was but a fair 
index of what you might look to find 
within. I am a bit captious and crit- 
ical as to the woman I approve with- 
out reservation. Here is one for whom 
I freely pledge my word that, while 
she might, being human, do a wrong 
thing under stress of temptation, it 
would be quite impossible for her to do 
a mean or contemptible one. 

Another woman editor is Mrs. Eliza 
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Putnam Heaton, who is supreme over 
the ‘‘Sunday Recorder.’’ A little crea- 
ture nearly as flower-like as the roses 
or sweet-peas that always nestle below 
her throat, her brain has strength and 
stay to do credit to the brawniest or 
brainiest of all her true-blue New Eng- 
land ancestors. She is likewise one 
of those whom I grudge to the service 
of the desk—since her work away from 
it is so exceptionally good. She is, 
perhaps, the best paid of all the woman 
editors—though right here let me 
say, the women I am writing about, 
get exactly as much as if they were 
men. 

In all literature there is no more pa- 
thetic story than that of Phillip Welsh, 
making jokes with almost his last 
breath, in the hope of providing for 
his wife and babies. And never was 
a good deed better done than when the 
Times ’’ people gave his widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Hamilton Welsh, the posi- 
tion of editor to its woman’s page. 
She had the training and capacity for 
it. She is indeed a woman of excep- 
tional parts. Her husband always in- 
sisted that she had more than he to do 
with the ‘‘ Tailor-made Girl,’’ who 
made him famous. Mrs. Welsh is 
slight, tallish, rather than tall, with 
coal black eyes, a brunette complex- 
ion, and close-curling black hair. A 
mighty charming talker too—the wit 
coming in flashes that delight, not in 
the blare that tires the mental percep- 
tion. She is devoted to her work and 
her four children. Winters she lives 
in Brooklyn. Her summers are spent 
at some health resort. 

Last, but far from least, comes Mrs. 
Helen Watterson Moody, who, like 
Young Lochinvar, came out of the 
West—and in six months had New 
York town at her feet. For she was 
the ‘‘Woman About Town’’ of the 
‘‘Evening Sun’’— whose note and 
comment on the passing show made 
mighty interesting reading for all sorts 
and conditions of men. One of them, 
of a most excellent sort, made the cap- 
tivation a personal matter and re- 
venged it by marrying the lady out of 
hand. ‘That ended her newspaper ca- 
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reer and set her in the way of editing. 
For two years now she has controlled 
a fine new journal, ‘‘ Fashions.’’ She 
has, beside, written such things for the 
‘*Forum’’ as set a hundred other ed- 
itors to quoting or replying. It is an 
open secret, too, that hers is the pen 
which says many of the best things 
said in the editorial pages of ‘‘ Current 
Literature.’’ A slight woman with 
eyes just the blue of a frosty spring 
sky, a pale complexion and abundant 
flaxen hair, she gives one the impres- 
sion of an intelligence, rare and fine 
and keen, almost divorced from any 
hampering of the flesh. In friendship 
she is loyal to the pitch of enthusiasm, 
and never I think, has made the ac- 
quaintance of envy, malice and all 
uncharitableness. Her talk is only 
less delightful than herself, and has 
the same charm of unstudied bright- 
ness. To hear her for half an hour is 
to get somewhat of a liberal education 
in touch-and-go comment upon the 
topic of the minute. 


ALBEIT another editor whom I can 
not leave out is ‘‘ Mrs. Wouter Van 
Twiller,’’ whose other name is Miss 


Lily Hamilton French. She is a wo- 
man so beautiful that painters of emi- 
nence crave permission to paint her 
portrait ; a critic so excellent, writers 
no less eminent crave her judgment of 
their'work before it gets a public hear- 
ing. Her own work is of such quality 
as makes other critics prophesy great 
things to come. All her life is a poem 
but the more sweet that it is set to the 
measure of filial love. Though she 
has the widest, the most tempting so- 
cial opportunity, nothing can make her 
leave her mother’s side, unless she can 
be perfectly assured that the leaving 
means no lack to the elder lady. In 
spite of her majestic beauty, there is 
about her such savor of childhood’s 
faith that invariably I come away 
from her presence saying, under my 
breath, ‘‘ Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.”’ 
Martha McCulloch Williams 
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The small 
and beautifully 
bound volume 
of verses which 
Mr. Robert 
Loveman has 
lately publish- 
ed proves to us, 
what has _ al- 
ready been ap- 
parent to a few, 
that he is a man 
of literary tal- 
ent and one of whom the South may 
well be proud. Mr. Loveman un- 
doubtedly possesses the most essential 
elements that are necessary in a suc- 
cessful verse-writer. He has the gift 
of sense, the gift of brevity, and the 
gift, not sufficiently developed, of re- 
fined expression, By the gift of sense 
we mean, of course, that he has a con- 
ception of the fitness of ideas, that 
what he writes is not mere jingle of 
words, and that moreover he has, in a 
considerable degree, the true sevsus or 
power of feeling. One of the prime 
tests of the value of a literary produc- 
tion of any kind is to be found in the 
degree in which it displays what, for 
lack of better expression, we may call 
human experience, which shows that 
the writer has verified in his own mind 
the various feelings which he endeav- 
ors to delineate. It is the man who 
feels deeply and sincerely that the 
world is anxious to hear. The one 
who has lived to some purpose, who 
has some fixed conclusions and has in 
his own mind run over the complete 
gamut of human experience, will al- 
ways find an audience, and will, most 
assuredly, have the pleasure of seeing 
the circle of his hearers continually 
broadened. 

Mr. Loveman has in him the mak- 
ing of a poet of note. His defects are 
defects of form and defects of training. 
By severe and profound literary exer- 
cise and by that polish which can only 
come from maturity of scholarship, he 
will be able to overcome all these, and 
will give to the world, if we mistake 
not, something that will make him well 
known among the literary men of the 
future. 


Robert Loveman. 
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In the volume just published the 
poems are all short, mostly quatrains 
and epigrammatic in their terseness 
and pointedness, as, in fact, they must 
be, in order to be any thing like suc- 
cessful. In the choice of his form of 
verse the poet has been particularly 
fortunate and hasshown his good judg- 
ment in responding to the demand of 
the times for that which is brief and 
to the point. 

Among poets who have made their 
mark on the literature of the present 
century, Mr. Loveman seems to bear 
most relation to Heinrich Heine. 

With the spread of exact knowledge 
that has taken place in the last fifty 
years, consequent upon the pursuit of 
the practical sciences, the field of the 
imagination has been narrowed. Su- 
perstition and fancy no longer hold 
the place in our minds that they for- 
merly held, and hence the romantic 
and, we almost dare to say, the imagi- 
native spirit being less called into 
play, has somewhat decayed. The 
work of the poet has therefore been 
made more delicate and difficult. A 
thousand and one tests are now ap- 
plied to establish the merit of a pro- 
duction which once would have passed 
easier muster. The poet is still a 
singer, but his music can no longer be 
of the hum-drum measured rhythm 
that tortures one with its monotonous 
regularity. Then behind it all there 
must be a motif. It must come from 
the mind tinctured with feeling and 
meaning ; nay, even with the blood of 
the human heart. 

It may be true the poetic spirit is 
less dominant than formerly. It may 
be that it is destined in the future to. 
occupy less and less the attention of 
mankind, and the art may fall: ulti- 
mately into absolute decay. Such a 
period, if it ever comes, is doubtless 
still far away. Poetry was the first 
fruit of the aspiring mind. ‘The art 
was born in the midst of barbarism, 
and must therefore be based upon ulti- 
mate principles. If so, it will abide. 
Periods like the present, when appar- 
ently there is little poetic talent at 
work, are bound to come. But even 
at such times the race is only storing 
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itself with experience, that the fu- 
ture bard may give expression to its 
thoughts and feelings. Meanwhile, 
though there may be no supreme head 
of song, numerous practitioners of 
the cult are not lacking to tune their 
verse in less ambitious strains. To 
such a class most of the living artists 
in verse belong. It is not for them 


to accomplish great marvels in the 
way of verse building. To thein is 
the labor of shedding their gentle, dif- 
fusive radiance over the careless world. 
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Mr. Loveman has done this. His 
pleasant verses are a relief, as well 
as entertaining. The .collection of 
verses he has published in this vol- 
ume have mostly appeared before in 
the leading magazines and periodicals 
of the literary world. Judging from 
the kindly spirit they have been 
met with on their appearance in the 
columns of our best papers, which is 
certainly a fair criterion of merit, 
he has met with a good share of 
success. 


UNCLE GABE IN THE ROLE OF A DETECTIVE 


THERE wasa commotion in the kitch- 
en, for the big yellow gobbler, the pride 
of the poultry yard, was missing, and, 
although little Joe was suspected of 
the theft, there was no positive proof 
of his guilt. Mammy, the negro house- 
keeper, was at her wit’send. After an 
hour of deep cogitation she remarked : 
‘*You got ter ketch de rogue befo’ you 
kin wallup his back, so I’se gwinter see 
ef I cyan’t git Unc’ Gabe ter tetch up 
his soul.’’ . 

Uncle Gabe was the preacher and 
patriarch of the plantation and in 
compliance with Mammy’s request de- 

‘livered the following sermon on the 
next day, which was Sunday : 

‘When our circus-rider, Mr. Ivins, 
wuz down ter Ebeneezer las’ week, I 
drapt in ter ketch some ob de crumbs 
ob ’ligion whut fall outen his mouf, 
an’ dis is one ob ’em dat I fotch home 
ter you all. He’lowed dat all de ’lig- 
ion of de worl’ is hilt ’twixt de leds ob 
de bible. Dat ef any man, or, fur dat 
matter, ’oman uther, want ter fin’ out 
nuffin’, s’arch de scriptur’ an’ dar it is. 

‘‘Now, my dearly belubbed brud- 
ders an’ sisters, ez I wuz passin’ de 


hoss-lot dis mawnin’ I hearn de ober- 
seer tell Pompey dat ef he seen anud- 
der skint place on his plow-mule, he 
wuz gwineter tek him down an’ gib 
him er hund’ed an’ fifty lashes; an’ 
soon arter’ards he call ter Molly dat et 
she didn’t git out sooner in de mawnin’ 
he gwine hit her er hund’ed. 

‘‘Now, de question riz in my min’, 
whut mek de white folkes allus say ter 
er nigger, ‘I’se gwineter hit you er 
hund’ed, an’ er hund’ed an’ fifty 
lashes,’ ez de case mought be.  I’se 
ben studyin’ on it all day long, an’ by 
doin’ ez Mr. Ivins say, an’ s’arch in 
de scriptur’, I done foun’ it.’’ 

Groans and ‘‘thank Gord,’’ from the 
congregation. Uncle Gabe paused im- 
pressively,and then continued: ‘‘ When 
de Lawd made Adam an’ Eve he put 
‘em in er big gyarden. Dar wuz ev’y 
kin’ ob truck er growin’ in it—apples, 
p’ars, peaches, squinches, plums, figs, 
an’ whole patches ob mush-millions, 
water-millions—’’ here Uncle Gabe 
stopped to expectorate and wipe, with 
a red bandanna, the moisture that was 
oozing from the corners of his mouth. 
After deliberately replacing the hand. 
kerchief in the pocket of his coat-tail, 
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and gazing over the sea of upturned 
faces, he repeated : 

‘‘Whole patches of mush-millions, 
water-millions, cowcumbers,  taters, 
martusses—in fac’ ev’ything good— 
an’ tole ‘em it wuz all the’rn ’ceptin’ 
one p’ar tree right in de middle ob de 
gyarden, whut wuz his’n, an’ off ob 
dat tree dey wuzn’t ter toch er p’ar. 
if dey did, he wuz gwineter tek Adam 
down an’ gib him er hund’ed an’ fifty 
lashes, an’ hit Eve er hund’ed. 

Den de Lawd went off an’ lef’ ’em, 
Adam an’ Eve wuz monst’ous proud 
an’ sot up, an’ Adam went strollin’ 
bout ober de water-million patch, 
‘humpin’ dis one, an’ pluggin’ dat, 
when all at once he hearn Eve callin’ 
ter him. When he git dar Eve wus 
standin’ under de bery tree whut de 
|.awd done tol’ her wus his’n, er stuff- 
in’ p’ars. She gib Adam one, an’ ax 
him jes ter try it. Adam ’member 
whut de Lawd done say, an’ he didn’t 
wanter tetch it, but Eve she keep 
pokin’ it at him, twel befo’ he knowed 
whut he’s ’bout, he done bite it. Den 
it wus dat juicy an’ sweet him an’ Eve 
dey sot to an’ eat all dey kin stuff, an’ 
den shuck de balance down, an’ tote 
‘em ter de cabin, whut sot in de fur 
corner ob de gyarden, an’ hide ’em 
under de baid. 

‘‘In de cool ob de evenin’,’’ sinking 
his voice to a confidential whisper, 
and leaning with one arm on the pul- 
pit, ‘‘ez de Lawd wus walkin’ round’ 
in de gyarden, lookin’ ’bout, he come 
ter his p’ar tree, an’ fin’ it done strip- 
ped, he wus powerful mad, kaze He 
knowed right off who twus dat done 
it, an’ he called out loud: 

!’ 

‘**Suh !’ sez Adam. 

‘“*Come heah, Adam,’ ’spon’ de 
Lawd, ‘whar’s my p’ars?’ Adam done 
snatch his hat off, an’ wus standin’ dar 
scratchin’ his haid, and trimblin’, an’ 
he mek answer: 

‘“*T don’ know, suh, ’ceptin’ Eve 
tuck ’em.’ 

‘Den de Lawd call: 

Eve!’ 

‘** Eve, she hearn de Lawd jawin’ at 
Adam, an’ she wuz dat skeered she go 
an’ hide herse’f in de fig tree. De 
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Lawd call ag’in. She know now she 
got ter answer, an’ she say ‘Suh,’ 
right easy an’ low. 

‘**Come heah, Eve,’ sez de Lawd, an’ 
Eve she sneak out. ‘Eve,’ ax de 
Lawd, ‘whar’s my p’ars?’ 

‘‘Eve start ter whimper an’ snuffle, 
and ’ low: 

‘“*T don’ know, Marse Lawd, I 
‘clare’ ’fo’ Gord I ain’t toch er 

rar.’ 

‘‘De Lawd was dat put out, He 
didn’t say er wud, but went off an’ 
fotch er crowbar, an’ bus’ de cabin do’ 
down, an’ dar piled up under de baid, 
wus all his p’ars. 

‘‘He tuck Adam down, an’ gib him 
er hund’ed an’ fifty lashes, an’ den he 
hit Eve er hund’ed; and eber sence den 
er nigger’s ben gittin’ f’um er hund’ed 
an’ fifty, ter er hund’ed lashes.’’ 

Here Uncle Gabe again had recourse 
to his pocket-handkerchief, with which 
he mopped his face and head, and, re- 
freshing himself with a gourd of water, 
continued : 

‘* Now, my brudders an’ sisters, whut 
I p’int’ly wants ter ’press upon you 
by de fo’goin’ 'lustration, is dat Sa- 
tan’s allus er layin’ traps fur you, an’ 
temptin’ you, an’ befo’ you knows it 
de Lawd’s gwinter ketch up wid you,”’ 
and he looked hard at Little Joe, who 
fidgeted in his seat, and kept his eyes 
fastened on the roof. ‘‘In de gyarden 
ob Paradise,’’ continued Uncle Gabe, 
his voice shaken with emotion, ‘‘it 
wus p’ars, and heah it’s turkeys.’’ 

At the word turkey, Little Joe gave 
a start, and stared at Uncle Gabe, with 
dilating eyes and hanging jaw. 

‘‘De Lawd made turkeys fur de 
white fokes, an’ ’ possum fur de niggers. 
Farder Aberham is standin’ ter de 
right wid er ’possum in his bosom, 
’vitin’ you all ter de feas’, an’ on de 
lef’ de debil wid er big yaller gobbler, 
is drawin’ you to destruction. Which 
you gwineter choose? My frien’s, I 
ain’t nebber ben whut you mought 
call er reg’lar house sarvant, but putty 
much all my life I ben had de run ob 
de quality kitchens, an’ I ain’t nebber 
seed no dish ter suit my tas’e lak baked 
*possum gyarnished wid roas’ sweet 
taters.’’ (There was a sympathetic 
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movement over the whole church, with 
such expressions as ‘‘trufe Lawd,’’ 
‘‘dat’s so,’’ and some of the sisters 
clapped their hands.) ‘‘It’s er dish 
fitten ter set befo’ Moses in de bull- 
rushes, an’ King Solomon in all his 
glory didn’t hab nuffin to equel it,’’ 
declared Uucle Gabe, warming with 
his subject, and unheeding the inter- 
ruption, while an unctuous smile over- 
spread his tace. 

‘In de low groun’s back ob de woods 
pashtur’, de ’possums am thick ez 
skeeters roun’ er water-barr’l, an’ free 


ter all. Nuffin terdo but shoulder yo’ 


ax, an’ whistle ter yo’ dorg. Dar dey 
is, er peepin’ at you froo de leabes ob 
de grapevines. Dey’s grinnen at you 
’twix’ de forks ob de ’simmon trees, 
an’ dey’s hangin’ by dey tails off ob 
de pawpaw bushes, beggin’ you ter 
come an’ git’em. Now, I axes you 
ag’in, which you gwineter choose— 
’possum an’ paradise, or turkey an’ 
torment? Let all dem in fabor ob ’ pos- 
sum stan’ up.’’ 

In an instant every seat was 
vacant. Uncle Gabe beamed approval 
through his glasses. When they had 
resumed their places, he again called 
out: 

‘All in fabor ob turkey rise.’’ 

The congregation sat motionless. 

‘Thank Gord,’’ he exclaimed fer- 
vently, ‘‘I’se tetched yo’ hearts at 
las’, an’ I’se leadin’ you in de right 
paf, an’ dat paf teks you by de tater 
patch froo de fiel’, ter de—’’ 

‘*Glory,’’ shouted Aunt Dinah, clap- 
ping her hands. 

‘‘Lead us home,’’ chimed in Uncle 
Mose. 

Aunt Martha struck up: 

“Tek keer, my sister, how you step on de 
cross, 

a y’ foot mought slip, an’ yo soul git 

os’.’’ 

Thecongregation, moved by a single 
impulse, sprang to their feet, caught 
up the song, and before the end of the 
first verse the shouting became gen- 
eral. Enthusiasm reached white heat, 
and soon the whole mass was reeling, 
rocking, laughing, leaping, crying, 
groaning — pandemonium was quiet in 
comparison. 


‘‘De lebben is wuckin’, jes let her 
bile,’’ remarked Uncle Gabe, compla- 
cently, while a self-laudatory smile 
played over his rugged face. 

Taking up his quid of half-chewed 
tobacco, which lay like a great black 
beetle on the table before him, and re- 
placing it carefully in his cavernous 
mouth, he grunted : 

‘‘Dis heah thing gwineter keep up 
all day, an’ I’se gittin’ hongry,’’ and 
hurriedly slipped out of the church. 

The next morning the yellow gob- 
bler was discovered strutting about the 
poultry yard, with his usual pomposity, 
and the rumor gained credence that 
‘Little Joe done spehunced ’ligion.’’ 

John A. Battle. 

Down in Georgia, in the reconstruc- 
tion days that followed the war, an old 
negro named ‘‘ Mark Antony White,’’ 
who could neither write nor read was 
made justice of the peace by the north- 
ern men in control of things. 

During his tenure of office a planter 
one night caught a former slave steal- 
ing his chickens, being attached to 
him he would have ignored it if pos- 
sible, but the recognition was complete, 
the stolen chickens squawking in his 
hands, and he felt obliged to prosecute. 
The case was brought up for trial be- 
fore ‘‘Uncle’’ Mark Antony White. 
The prosecutor was his own witness 
and his evidence conclusive. The de- 
fense was most damaging to the priso- 
ner. An attempt at an alibi which 
resulted in proving that he was where 
the plaintiff claimed to have caught 
him. ‘The manner of the old justice 
was perfect—judicial, impressive, dig- 
nified. His brow wearing a thoughtful 
but perfectly impartial frown through- 
out the proceedings—justice holding 
the scales could not have been better 
personified. When the case was closed 
he put on his spectacles and opening 
a ponderous volume of the ‘‘Code,”’ 
which he had held in his hand and 
turning it up-side down he intently 
scanned page after page. Presently 
he slapped it to with a startling bang, 
delivered his verdict in slow, measured 
tones: ‘‘De Co’t finds dat accordin’ 
to de evidence to de ‘Code’ dat de 
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prisoner at de bar are not guilty and 
mus’ be tu’n loose.’’ Then suddenly 
whirling upon the astonished, grinning 
darkey he exclaimed in a threatening 
manner, ‘‘Look heah, nigger, don’ 
you nebber lemme ketch you stealin’ 


white folks’s chickens agin.”’ 
Kate I. Keith. 


IN OLD VIRGINIA. 


I love the mountains wreathed in mist, 

The twilight skies of amethyst, 

The groves of ancient oaks, sun-kissed, 
In old Virginia. 


I love the gorgeous trumpet-flowers, 

Wild-rose and honey-suckle howers, 

The woodland incense after showers, 
In old Virginia. 


I love the laughter of the rills, 
Cloud-shadows stretched athwart the hills, 
The jocund song of him who tills, 

In old Virginia. 


I love the martial ranks of corn, 
Their blades agleam with lights of morn, 
The curtains of the night withdrawn, 

In old Virginia. 


I love the ocean’s deep-toned roar, 
Surf lashed to foam on wind-swept shore, 
The spray-born rainbow arching o’er, 

In old Virginia. 


I love the modest maidenhood, 
The deference paid to womanhood, 
The chivalric and gentle blood, 

In old Virginia. 


I love the love of native sod, 
The sere faith that trusts in God, 
The heads bowed neath the chastening rod, 
In old Virginia. 
Benjamin Batchelder Valentine. 


PLAYIN’ CHECKERS. 


There’s lots o’ fun in winter time when 
woods is full o’ haze, 

An’ the blue smoke comes a curlin’ where 
the cabin fires blaze ; 

When the squirrel shakes the hick’rynuts 
that tumble fur and free ; 

But the des¢ fun’s playin’ checkers by the 
chinyberry tree. 


That takes you back to summer time ; the 
the village heaves in sight, 

The sun a silverin’ the leaves and burnin’ 
‘em with light ! 

The whole town roun’ the grocery store, a 
lookin’ on to see 

The chaps a playin’ checkers by the chiny- 
tree. 
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A pine box was the table—what they shipped 
the dry goods in ; 

It was kinder hacked an whittled but as 
’riginal as sin ! 

With the ‘‘board’’ marked out in pencil, 
just as plain as plain could be, 

For the boys that played the checkers by the 
chinyberry tree. 


I use to.stand an’ watch ’em—jest a boy with 
ragged hat, 

Suspenders made o’ cotton, an’ me wearin’ 
one'‘at that! < 

It was most as good as swimmin’, or as flyin’ 
kites to me, 

To watch ’em playin’ checkers by the chiny- 
berry tree! 


The mayor come out to see ’em an’ the mar- 
shal left his beat : 

The preacher, kinder solemn-like, come 
walkin’ down the street 

An’ half forgot his sermonts of salvation 
full and free, 

As he watched that game o’ checkers by the 
chinyberry tree ! 


You could hear the birds a sinpin’ in the 
meadows fur away, 

The whistle 0’ the partridge an’ the wrang- 
lin’ o’ the jay ; 

An’ the trains rolled to the station just as 
noisy as could be, 

But they kept on playin’ checkers by the 
chinyberry tree. 


I guess they’re still a playin’, though the 
years has rolled away, 

An’ the boy that loved to watch ’em is a git- 
tin’ old an’ gray ; 

But I see the light still shinin’ on the mead- 
ow-lands o’ Lee, 

An’ in dreams I’m playin’ checkers by the 


, ! 
chinyberry tree: Frank L. Stanton. 


WHEN THE PREACHER CAME TO OUR HOUSE. 


When the preacher come to our house 
Pa met him at the big road gate, 
An’ drove his buggy to the barn. 
An’ dinner time wuz awful late— 


Caws ma had put a turkey up 
To cook ; but, sur, that vary day 

He flopped an’ ky-ouked an’ broke two slats, 
An’ ’nen got out an’ runned away ! 


An’ ma wuz mad at everything, 
An’ scolded Sam an’ George an’ me, 
An’ killed Sam’s hen ’at had the nest 
Out yonder ’side the apple tree. 


An’ George an’ me, we had to wait 
Out thare behind the clover shed 
Till they all et ; an’ George he cried, 

An’ said he wisht ’at he wuz dead. 


I wisht tha wern’t no preachers now 
A livin’ hardly anywhere, 
An’ wisht tha’d get too sick to eat 
W’never'n tha come to visit here. 
James A. Hall. 
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“I would buy your chickens, Pompey, but all I get from you have the cholera. 
though, if you guarantee they'll not die before to-morrow night.”’ 


I'll take these, 
‘*Law, Miss Molly, I b’lieve you think I’sthe Lord A’mighty, to keep the breff o’ life in dese chickens!” 


—Anne Goldthwatte. 


THE ORIGINAL DEBTOR. 

BILL COLLECTOR—“‘ Mr. Bondley, can you pay this bill to-day ?"” 

Mr. BONDLEY—“‘ Sorry, young man, but collections are so poor with me, I'll have to ask you to call 
again next month.” 

BILL COLLECTOR—“' Strange! I heard m 


Aer tell a collector that yesterday. Seems to me if we 
could find that man who owes the or7gina/ bill, 
atmosphere.” 


it would go a long ways towards clearing the financial 
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